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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

CHAPTER  IV.  A  6ELK-MADF.  MAN. 

Such  an  introduction  to  the  world 
was  of  course  far  too  striking  to  leave 
no  impression  on  the  child  who  was 
thus,  as  a  sort  of  tag  to  a  few  yards 
oflacc,  thrown  among  the  hedges  and 
fields.  But  the  first  memory  that  Dr. 
Vau'^han  could  recognize  as  part  of 
his  proper  “  I  ”  was  of  a  much  more 
prosaic  kind.  It  w<as  of  himself  as  he 
lat  among  his  companions  on  a  work- 
house  form,  with  a  slate  forever  in  his 
hands  and  a  ready  cane  forever  about 
his  cars.  Some  men  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  such  an  origin;  Harold 
Vaughan  was  proud  of  it,  and  well  he 
mii'hc  be.  He  was  one  of  those  for¬ 
tunate  mortals  who  sot  out  in  life 
unweighted  even  by  the  burden  of  the 
traditional  half-crown  which  always 
makes  everybody’s  fortune. 

But  he  was  unluckily  weighted  with 
nmediing  else  that,  in  the  race  of  life, 
though  it  may  aid  at  first,  is  likely  to 
make  itself  felt  uncomfortably  in  the 
lonj  run. 

When  Harold  Vaughan  was  first 
promoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  public 
charity  he  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd  neither  by  dress  nor 
appearance.  Both  were  as  forlorn  as 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  experimental 
philanthropists  could  desire.  He  had 
been  caught  on  the  frontiers  of  a 
farm-yard,  sleeping  on  a  manure  heap 
-hall-starved,  wholly  ragged,  and, 
though  fully  six  years  old,  scarcely 
able  to  speak  half  a  dozen  words  of 
bis  mother  tongue.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  shires  is  neither  copious  nor 
elegant;  but  he  was  laughed  at  by 
bis  schoolfellows  for  asking  for  mandro 
when  he  meant  bread,  and  for  pan 
when  he  meant  water.  These  eccen¬ 
tricities  however  died  away  with  the 
brown  tan  that  had  come  from  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  open  air.  Strange  to 
tty,  for  a  little  hedge-sparrow,  he  did 
not  take  to  his  cage  unkindly.  He 
was  very  quiet,  and  gave  the  school¬ 
master  unwonted  astonishment  by 
tnking  a  positive  pleasure  in  learning 
to  read.  The  workhouse  was  not  a 
palace,  but  it  was  a  palace  to  him, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
took  his  inevitable  doses  of  the  cane, 
be  leemcd  to  consider  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  a  necessary  part  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  things.  Of  course  due 
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intjuirics  were  made  as  to  what  parish 
ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  board 
and  lodging,  but  they  were  in  vain, 
and  so  he  remained  in  the  poor-house 
of  Barnticld,  which  to  him  stood  for 
father,  mother,  godfather,  and  ail  his 
relations  and  friends. 

At  last  —  it  was  under  the  old 
regime  —  the  time  came  for  him  to  be 
bound  apprentice;  and,  as  fate  willed 
it,  he  put  on  the  many-buttoned 
uniform  of  the  parish  doctor.  And 
now  a  new  world  opened  itself  to  his 
mental  eyes.  The  twig  was  bent  by 
chance,  but  the  tree  was  inclined  by 
nature.  Three  times  was  he  on  the 
point  of  being  turned  away  for  mak¬ 
ing  surreptitious  and  poisonous  mi.\- 
tures  of  nis  own  in  the  dis|)ensary, 
without  reference  to  the  pharmaco¬ 
poeia;  once  that  formidable  volume 
itself  was  missing,  and  was  at  last 
discovered  by  chance  in  a  hay-lolt.  In 
fact,  the  New  Boy  developed  a  most 
unexpected  talent  for  mischief.  He 
dog’s-eared  all  his  master’s  books,  and 
erformed  operations  with  his  pocket- 
nife  on  every  village  boy  whom  ho 
could  bribe  to  undergo  them. 

Such  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
science  was  destined  to  meet  with  its 
reward,  beyond  an  occasional  fifty 
pounds’  worth  of  hidings. 

One  day  the  young  amateur,  now 
about  seventeen  years  old,  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  doctor,  to  whom  he  had 
made  himself  useful  as  well  as  trouble¬ 
some,  to  help  in  the  dispensary,  had 
the  good  luck  to  come  across  the  only 
son  and  hope  of  the  Earl  of  Lisburn, 
the  great  man  of  the  county,  who  had 
contrived  to  incur  the  usual  result  of 
carrying  his  gun  at  full  cock  through 
a  bramble  hedge.  The  young  gentle¬ 
man  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  a 
fainting  condition,  and  it  was  clear 
that  internal  hemorrhage  had  set  in. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  the  doctor’s 
lad  did  all  that  could  be  done ;  and 
when  the  doctor  himself  arrived,  the 
carl  learned  that  he  owed  his  son’s 
life  to  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind 
of  Harold  Vaughan.  He  had  been 
called  “  Harold  ”  because  it  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  Barnficld, 
the  turn  of  that  English  sovereign 
to  stand  godfather.  The  last  enfant 
trouve  had  been  Edward ;  the  next 
would  be  William.  He  was  Vaughan, 
because  it  was  the  turn  of  the  letter 
V,  and  no  one  of  that  name  lived  in 
Barnfield. 

The  earl’s  heart  was  set  on  his  son. 
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and  he  was  a  grateful  and  generous 
nobleman  besides.  So,  having  found 
from  conversation  that  Harold  was 
likely  to  do  him  credit,  he  sent  him  at 
his  own  expense  to  Guy’s,  and  gave 
him  allowance  sufficient  to  keep  him 
till  he  could  find  an  independent  foot¬ 
ing  or  make  one. 

It  is  of  course  to  his  everlasting  dis¬ 
credit  in  all  rightly  constituted  eyes, 
but  the  truth  must  be  told :  he  made 
no  disreputable  acquaintances,  and  he 
sowed  no  wild  oats.  He  lived  in  an 
attic,  never  missed  a  lecture,  and 
spent  his  few  hours  of  leisure  in  rem¬ 
edying  the  deficiencies  of  his  educa¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  he  had  a  passion  for 
books,  dating  from  his  first  sight  of  a 
primer.  The  natural  result  was  that, 
when  he  finished  his  course  and  was 
duly  qualified  to  kill  or  cure  his  fellow 
men,  he  had  made  no  acquaintance 
likely  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  him,  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
had  lost  half  his  animal  spirits,  and, 
having  already  attained  an  appar¬ 
ently  impossible  rung  of  the  social 
ladder,  seemed  likely  to  have  shelved 
himself  on  it  forever.  The  Earl  of  Lis¬ 
burn  was  dead.  Luckily  for  Harold 
Vaughan  he  had  saved  sufficient  from 
his  allowance,  aided  by  such  stipends 
from  the  hospital  as  fell  in  his  way, 
to  keep  himself  for  a  year  or  two.  So, 
without  friends,  or  patrons,  or  means, 
he  went  to  St.  Bavons,  where  some¬ 
body  had  advised  him  to  go.  One 
place  was  as  good  or  as  bad  as 
another;  and  why  should  he  not  set 
up  at  St.  Bavons,  as  well  as  else¬ 
where  ?  He  was  unwilling  to  become 
any  man’s  assistant,  for,  pauper  as  he 
had  been,  he  was  independent ;  that, 
aided  by  love  of  book.s,  was  the  weight 
likely  to  pull  him  down.  Such  quali¬ 
ties  are  good  to  push  a  man  quickly 
into  the  front  rank  of  the  parade  of 
life,  but  are  not  of  much  service  when 
the  melee  really  l)egins. 

As  no  one  at  St.  Bavons  need  have 
known  anything  of  the  new  doctor’s 
antecedents,  it  was  a  piece  of  weak¬ 
ness  on  his  part  to  make  no  secret  of 
them.  This,  also,  did  not  better  his 
prospects ;  and  it  was  an  event  in  the 
history  of  the  house  at  which  he  lodged 
when,  about  a  year  after  his  arrival,  a 
messenger  rung  loudly  at  the  bell,  and 
asked  for  Dr.  Vaughan.  Miss  Brandt, 
the  Dutch  merchant’s  daughter,  had 
fallen  from  her  high  easel  and  broken 
her  back,  or  her  neck,  or  her  leg ;  all 
the  nearest  doctors  were  out  on  their 
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rounds;  Doctor  Vaughan  must  come 
instantly,  whether  he  was  at  home  or 
no. 

Of  course  Doctor  Vaughan  went  in¬ 
stantly,  and  so  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  first  lady  with  whom  he  had 
ever  exchanged  six  words.  She  was 
his  only  patient  of  any  consequence, 
so  he  was  able  to  bestow  upon  her  a 
very  sufficient  amount  of  time  —  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  proper  on  the  part  of  a  young 
physician  who  wanted  fees  very  badly, 
and  had  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  not  a  lady’s  doc¬ 
tor,  but  he  was  a  gentleman.  1  am  not 
inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  lace  or  coral,  especially 
as  theories  about  the  effect  of  blood 
are  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  doctor 
himself,  in  all  cases  where  a  man 
seemed  out  of  keeping  with  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  training,  used  to  ac¬ 
count  for  a  great  deal  by  referring 
all  difficulties  to  special  convolutions 
of  the  brain  ;  and  no  doubt  his  theory 
is  as  good  as  any  other. 

CHAPTER  V.  COSIE88ION. 

When  the  doctor  left  her,  after  a 
rather  long  visit,  considered  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  Claudia 
Brandt  threw  herself  back  on  the  sofa, 
let  her  arm  fall  towards  the  ground, 
and  her  eyes  travel  to  the  ceiling  as  if 
in  search  of  the  cobweb  of  a  reverie. 
At  last  she  roused  herself  with  a  start, 
rung  a  hand-bell  that  was  placed 
within  convenient  reach  of  her  hand, 
and  asked  the  maid-servant  who 
answered  it,  “Martha,  is  my  father 
come  in  ?  ” 

“Yes,  miss;  five  minutes  ago.” 

“  Since  Dr.  Vaughan  left  ?  ” 

“La,  miss.  Dr.  Vaughan  went  an 
hour  ago.” 

“  So  long  ?  Please  tell  my  father  I 
want  to  see  him,  if  he  is  not  busy.” 

She  went  to  her  smaller  easel,  and 
began  to  play  over  it  with  a  brush, 
while  she  hummed  a  scrap  of  some 
tune.  Her  face  had  a  new  and  quite 
unusual  glow  on  it,  but  there  was  an 
anxious  cloud  on  her  brow,  as  though 
it  were  April  in  her  mind,  and  the 
rain  was  likely  to  win. 

She  was  thus  occupied  when  an 
elderly  gentleman  entered,  not  like 
her,  but  not  more  unlike  than  a  father 
and  daughter  may  well  be.  He  also 
was  tall  and  strongly  made,  but  was 

Sare  of  flesh  and  stooped  a  little  in 
e  shoulders.  His  features  were  reg¬ 
ular  but  rather  worn ;  his  eyes  smml 
and  dull ;  he  was  almost  bald,  and  his 
face,  on  which  he  wore  only  a  pair  of 
■mall  gray  whiskers,  was  beginning  to 
whiten  with  age.  He  was  carefully 
dressed  in  dark  clothes,  on  which 
“  respectability  ”  was  written  in  the 
plainest  commercial  hand.  He  must 
nave  been  handsome  in  his  youth,  and 
was  good-looking  still,  though  not 
well  preserved  ;  and  what  expression 
he  had  was  not  unpleasing,  if  a  little 
hard. 


He  came  up  to  his  daughter,  laid 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and,  plac¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  glasses  on 
his  nose,  leaned  forward  to  e.xamine 
the  drawing. 

“  Well,  and  how  are  you  to-day, 
my  dear  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  more  foreign 
accent  than  hers.  “  So  you  have  seen 
your  doctor,  eh  ?  And  what  does  he 
say  V  ” 

She  drew  the  hand  he  had  laid  on 
her  shoulder  round  her  neck  and 
looked  up  at  him.  His  voice  and  her 
eyes  showed  clearly  enough  that  there 
was  no  want  of  confidence  between 
these  two. 

“  Papa,”  she  said,  “  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.” 

“What  — no  more  ill  news,  I 
hope  V  ”  he  asked  with  a  slight  start 
that  she  felt  in  his  arm. 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  papa  ? 
Has  there  been  any  ill  news  ?  Have 
yon  heard  of  the  Claudia  ?  ” 

He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

“  Nothing  at  all ;  I  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Claudia  ;  but  I  have  been  a 
little  worried,  that  is  all.” 

“  Poor  papa  1  Here,  come  and  sit 
down  by  me ;  tell  me  what  has  worried 
you.  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  myself, 
sitting  here  like  a  princess  in  a  fairy 
tale,  and  letting  you  work  and  slave. 
1  shall  have  to  go  into  the  counting- 
hou.se  when  I  get  well,  and  get  you  to 
break  your  leg  and  be  lazy.  Is  it  any¬ 
thing  I  can  understand?” 

“  You  know  my  second  cashier, 
Luke  Goldrick  ?  ” 

“  That  tawny  young  man  with  the 
eyes  ?  ” 

“  That’s  the  man.  He  has  been 
away  nearly  half  a  year  at  Rotterdam, 
on  law  business.” 

“  Of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.  I  always  send  him 
there  whenever  there  is  occasion,  and 
I  should  think  he’s  been  there  a  dozen 
times.  He  isn’t  a  young  man  in  whom 
I  ever  put  much  trust  —  he  was  much 
too  fond  of  pleasure;  but  he  was 
clever  at  languages,  and  didn’t  make 
so  many  blunders  as  the  good  boys 
do  when  there’s  nobody  to  overlook 
them.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  He  had  to  write  to  me  by  every 
post  from  Rotterdam,  and  he  never 
missed  oftener  than  I  expected.  I 
last  heard  from  him  on  Friday,  three 
days  ago.  And  to-day  —  look  bere.” 

He  gave  her  a  letter,  written  on 
foreign  paper,  which  she  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“  M.  Adolf  Brandt  :  — 

Honored  Sir,  —  The  Siren  is  ar¬ 
rived  to-day  and  is  unloading.  We 
fear,  however,  cargo  is  much  damaged. 
Shall  wait  your  instructions  and  keep 
bulk  in  bond.  We  think  right  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  M.  Goldrick  has  not 
been  beard  of  since  he  left  this  place 
four  months  since,  either  by  us  or  at 
his  hotel,  where  we  incmired.  This 
has  now  put  us  in  muen  embarrass¬ 
ment,  pending  the  claim  on  the  Lap- 
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wing.  It  is  right  to  add  M.  Goldrick 
has  not  settled  with  the  hotel. 

“  Yours  obediently  (for  Van  Noor- 
den  &  Co.),  J.  Van  Noorden.” 

“  So  you  see,  Claudia,  Goldrick  has 
been  writing  letters  to  me  from  Rot. 
terdam  about  recent  business  while  he 
was  not  there.  His  last  letter  was 
dated  on  Wednesday,  and  sjwke  of 
the  arrival  of  a  ship  that  Van  Noor- 
den’s  letter  now  tells  me  did  not  really 
arrive  till  four  day  later.” 

“  You  think  there  is  somethinc 
wrong  ?  ” 

“  That  is  the  strange  part  of  it 
Goldrick  had  no  money  to  receive  for 
me,  he  bad  next  to  none  in  his  hands 
—  only  enough  to  pay  his  expenses  — 
and  his  accounts  are  all  in  order; 
indeed,  they  could  not  well  be  other¬ 
wise,  as  he  is  so  much  away.” 

“  Then  you  think  ”  — 

“  That  something  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.  He  was  wild  enough 
to  get  into  any  sort  of  bad  company. 
Ihere  was  a  case  in  to-day’s  Timv 
of  a  young  man  being  decoyed  down 
a  by-street  in  London,  at  least  itii 
supposed  so;  at  all  events  his  body 
was  found  in  the  Thames,  with  his 
pockets  empty  and  his  watch  and 
chain  gone.” 

“  Papa  1  how  horrible  I  What  do 
you  mean  to  do  ?  ” 

“  1  must  send  over  to  Rotterdam 
and  set  the  police  to  inquire.  But 
then  —  how  to  account  for  his  let¬ 
ters  V  ” 

“  Perhaps  he  is  on  his  way  home  ?  ” 

“Then  how  can  he  have  written? 
And  his  sending  false  news,  too.  It 
looks  very  much  as  thougli  there  were 
something  behind  that  I  cannot  con¬ 
jecture.  And  then  there  is  hit 
mother. 

“  Has  he  a  mother  ?  ” 

“Yes,  she  lives  near  the  river, on 
Old  Wharf-Side,  and  was  housekeeper 
to  old  Squire  Maynard  of  Marshmead ; 
there’s  something  strange  about  her, 
I  believe,  but  I  don’t  know  what.” 

“  Poor  woman  1  Shall  you  let  her 
know  ?  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  till  we  find  out  all  about 
it?” 

“  I’m  afraid  she  must  be  looked 
after,  dear.  He  may  have  written  to 
his  mother  —  she  may  be  able  to  clear 
up  something.” 

“  Then,  papa,  will  you  do  me  a 
favor  ?  ” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Just  think  how  terrible  the  news 
will  be,  if  she  knows  nothing  more 
than  you  1  Who  shall  you  send  ?  ” 

“  It  is  difficult  to  know.  She  ought 
not  to  be  put  on  her  guard.  If  I 
went,  it  would  put  her  on  her  guard, 
and  besides,  I  have  an  appointment  at 
Lessmouth.  One  of  the  clerks  must 
go,  I  suppose.” 

“  Who  are  all  stupid ;  you  said  so 
yourself,  you  know.” 

“  But  somebody  must  go  —  and  I 
don’t  want  to  go  to  the  police  here 
without  knowing  something  more.” 
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scarcely  his  own  fault  —  he  did  not 
see  anybody  or  do  anything  likely  to 
distract  his  attention  from  his  one 
patient.  Even  his  medical  reading 
naturally  turned  to  broken  limbs,  so 
that  Claudia  Brandt  had  a  better 
right  to  come  between  him  and  his 
b^ks  than  is  justifiable  in  most  cases. 
It  was  his  duty  to  sec  her  constantly, 
and  he  did  so;  and  as  until  nearly 
midnight  he  seldom  saw  any  one  but 
her,  she  represented  to  him  not  only 
society,  but  friendship,  the  grace  of 
life  generally,  and  the  object  of  his 
own.  Moreover,  he  had  never  even 
dreamed  of  love  before,  for  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  and  by  reason  of  having 
something  else  to  do;  so  that  his 
heart  had  not  even  the  poor  safeguard 
of  experience  against  the  entry  of 
the  first  comer.  Harold  Vaughan’s 
was  scarcely  so  poor  a  heart  that  it 
could  remain  unoccupied  forever ; 
and  perhaps  Claudia  Brandt  herself 
would  have  scarcely  cared  to  learn 
how  much  circumstance  had  aided  her 
to  march  into  the  citadel  with  flying 
colors. 

But  his  was  the  man’s  nature,  and 
he  felt  not  only  the  conquered,  but  the 
conqueror.  If  any  doubt  of  himself 
had  entered  his  mind  when  he  told 
Miss  Claudia  the  only  part  of  his  his¬ 
tory  that  was  left  to  tell,  perhaps  she, 
with  her  good  sense,  would  have 
caught  a  little  distrust,  and  have  not 
proved  quite  so  easy  to  win.  ITiere 
IS,  however,  at  least  one  advantage 
about  frank  and  honest  eyes :  they 
may  be  blind  to  falsehood,  but  to  truth 
they  cannot  be ;  and  so,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  less  apt  to  be  deceived  than 
thy  are  often  supposed  to  be. 

ITiough  some  hours  had  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  it  was  time  to  call  on  his  future 
father-in-law,  it  need  not  be  said  that 
Harold  Vaughan  did  not  go  straight 
home.  He  was  enjoying  the  first 
flavor  of  the  excitement  ot  discovering 
for  the  first  time  in  eight-and-twenty 
years  of  solitude  that  he  loved,  and 
that  his  love  was  returned.  He  had 
entered  that  outskirt  of  Eden  in  which 
the  perfume  wafted  from  the  forbidden 
orchard  is  the  more  exquisitely  intox¬ 
icating  the  longer  it  has  been  post¬ 
poned.  Solitude  was  over  for  him  now, 
and  therefore  he  required  to  be  alone, 
not  that  he  might  think,  but  that  he 
might  feel.  He  was  not  likely  to  be 
interrupted  in  his  lodgings,  but  he 
might  be,  and  their  atmosphere  would 
be  intolerable;  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  summer  day.  So  he  walked 
on,  reflecting  the  sun  in  his  heart,  not 
thinking  of  fathers,  of  difficulties,  of 
anything,  in  short,  but  the  sun,  which 
had  now  been  re-christened  Claudia 
Brandt  —  Claudia  Vaughan.  His  un¬ 
conscious  courtship  had  been  wholly 
smooth  —  one  long  series  of  (ele-a-ietes, 
each  more  sympathetic  than  the  other, 
and  unmarred  even  by  so  much  as 
causeless  jealousy.  He  had  liad  his 
own  way  in  a  clear  field,  and  what 
was  there  to  spoil  the  joy  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour  ? 


So  he  still  walked  on,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  way  he  was  going,  so  long 
as  it  led  into  the  quiet  of  the  fields. 
All  St.  Bavons  might  be  ill  to-day  for 
what  he  cared,  and  he  would  have 
cared  as  little  had  it  been  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  people  of  St.  Bavons 
whether  he  cared  or  no. 

That  ancient  city  which,  in  spite 
of  its  want  of  appreciation,  he  now 
loved  with  his  whole  heart  —  for  had 
it  not  given  him  what  was  better  than 
all  the  practice  in  the  world  ?  —  stands 
on  a  river  which  runs  into  a  larger 
river,  which  runs  into,  or  rather  grad¬ 
ually  becomes,  the  sea.  Soon  after 
entering  the  town,  and  before  it  devel¬ 
ops  into  the  harbor,  it  flows  by  a  row 
of  tall  houses,  the  very  walls  of  which 
are  washed  by  its  current.  Some  of 
these  are  used  as  warehouses,  others 
as  small  wharves ;  but  one  or  two  are 
used  as  dwelling-houses,  in  spite  of 
their  being  as  ill-adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  modern  notions  can  conceive. 
They  are  black,  gloomy,  and  out  of 
repair.  The  back  windows  arc  small, 
and  look  down  upon  the  river,  which 
is  here  of  the  nature  and  odor  of  a 
broad  sewer.  They  have  no  front  to 
speak  of  beyond  a  very  narrow,  dismal, 
and  barely  accessible  passage,  scarcely 
jiaved,  and  bounded  on  the  op{)Osite 
side  by  a  high  brick  wall,  a  remnant 
of  the  days  when  St.  Bavons  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gates  and  ramparts.  The 
cellars,  continually  half  under  water, 
are  a  paradise  of  water-rats,  and  yet 
the  exterior  is  less  gloomy  than  the 
rooms  within.  Some  of  these  are  too 
dilapidated  to  be  inhabitable;  but  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Bavons  have 
let  out  the  rest  as  cheap  and  unhealthy 
lodgings  to  the  laborers  of  the  river¬ 
side. 

An  old  bridge  crosses  the  river 
at  this  ill-conditioned  suburb,  which 
seems  mainly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  inconvenient  curs.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  view  from  any  of  the 
back  windows  does  not  include  some 
hideous  canine  carcass  among  other 
refuse,  and  evil  stories  arc  told  of  the 
discovery  of  yet  more  unpleasant 
things.  Every  waterside  town  has  its 
traditional  Bridge  of  Sighs,  almost 
always  situated  where  death  by  drown¬ 
ing  wears  its  most  loatlisome  guise; 
and  that  of  St.  Bavons  was  here.  In 
effect,  the  Old  Wharf-Side,  as  these 
crazy,  gloomy  buildings  were  called, 
had  an  evil  odor,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  and  required  no  improve¬ 
ment  short  of  being  swept  away.  And 
yet  it  was  picturesque ;  far  more  so 
than  the  brand  new  warehouses  of  the 
New  Quay-Side  lower  down,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  docks ;  more  so  than  the  villas 
that  lined  the  green  shores  of  the 
Lesse,  where  it  left  the  town  behind 
—  shores  that  gradually  swelled  into 
red  clifls,  which  only  required  a  tower 
or  two  to  turn  the  shallow  tidal  stream 
into  a  few  furlongs  of  a  toy  Rhine. 
It  was  towards  these  clifla  that  Harold 
Vaughan  walked,  not,  as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
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Quay-Side,  but  with  the  stream  on  iti 
way  to  the  greater  river. 

On  he  walked,  finding  beauties  in 
tlie  familiar  neighborhood  that  had 
been  invisible  before,  gradually  losinn 
the  first  effect  of  excitement  in  the 
new  aspect  of  outward  things.  Deeper 
and  deeper  he  drew  in  breaths  of  the 
spring  of  life,  that  had  waited  till 
summer-time  before  it  came.  So  much 
alone  was  he  that,  as  he  got  farther 
from  St.  Bavons,  it  was  lon<T  before 
he  perceived  himself  to  be  less  and 
less  alone. 

He  was  gradually  approaching  a 
place  called  Lessmouth,  where  the  two 
rivers,  the  greater  and  the  smaller 
become  one. 

It  was  a  quiet  spot  enough  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  not  always,  and  decidedly  not 
now. 


A  coitRESPONDENT  in  Cclcutta 
writes :  'The  most  painful  feature  of 
British  rule  in  India  is  the  sacriBce 
of  English  children  which  it  yearly 
involves.  Some  startling  statistics 
have  lately  been  published,  which 
show  that,  in  1871,  out  of  11,000  sol¬ 
diers’  children  in  India,  forty  per 
thousand  were  ill  every  day  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and  that  u|)wards  of 
seventy  per  thousand  died.  It  is 
stated  that  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  of  European  children  in  India 
die  under  six  months  old ;  that  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  perish  before  they  reach 
two  years ;  and  that  out  of  a  hundred 
infants  born  only  eleven  attain  matu¬ 
rity.  The  popular  idea  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life  is  that  of  an  armed  adult 
commuaity,  which  garrisons  and  rules 
over  a  conquered  empire,  and  trades 
in  its  principal  cities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a 
stranger  is  the  absence  of  English 
child-life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  an  Indian 
graveyard  is  the  number  of  children’s 
graves.  The  little  mounds  cluster 
thickest  and  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  ratio  of  children  to  adults  in  the 
barracks  or  in  civil  life,  'riie  burden 
of  Indian  existence  falls  with  its  most 
cruel  weight  upon  the  young.  The 
human  sufl'ering  and  loss  of  English 
life  which  the  Indian  Empire  yearly 
costs  Great  Britain  takes  place,  not  in 
the  trenches  nor  on  any  battle-field, 
but  upon  the  white  cots  of  English 
children,  where  every  day  hundreds 
of  poor  little  souls  lie  tossing  with 
fever.  An  adult  soldier  represents  too 
much  money  to  allow  of  his  bein" 
subjected  to  any  avoidable  risk,  and 
his  life  is  conserved  on  strictly  finan¬ 
cial  grounds.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  an  Indian  graveyard,  which 
forms  so  essentially  one  of  the  insignia 
of  British  empire,  without  thinking 
of  the  curse  on  the  rebuilder  of  Jen- 
cho :  “  He  shall  lay  the  foundation 
thereof  in  his  first-born,  and  in  his 
youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates 
of  it” 
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the  observations  of  monsieur  chose. 

I.  MONSIEUR  CHOSE’S  LAST  BITE. 

“  You  have  a  bite,  Monsieur  Chose.” 

Monsieur  Chose  had  rested  his  rod  upon  the  parapet  of 
the  quay,  and  was  in  conversation  with  Father  Asticot. 

A  remarkable  couple.  Monsieur  Chose  was  a  barrel 
piloted  u]K>n  two  lively  little  lejis  that  paddled  gallantly 
under  their  weight,  a  well-fed,  perhaps  over-fed,  man,  with 
in  eye  that  twinkled  merrily  to  the  music  of  a  corkscrew. 
His  hanils  were  so  fat,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  put  the  bait 
upon  his  hook,  and  was  often  obliged  to  Father  Asticot’s 
finws  for  helping  him.  Father  Asticot  was  a  tall,  lean 
man,  with  a  ragged,  drooping,  gray  moustache,  a  weary 
eje,  and  wrinkled  face  ;  and  his  clothes  proclaimed  the 
fillen.  needy  man.  His  sabots  clattered  upon  the  quay, 
and  the  anglers  turned  to  laugh  at  his  thin  shanks  covered 
with  blue  patched  trousers,  and  the  green  coat  he  had 
warn,  his  customers  said,  in  their  pleasant  way,  since  he 
was  a  little  boy. 

“The  pot-au-feu  boils,”  said  Father  Asticot,  while  he 
measured  a  handsome  handful  of  lively  bait  to  his  old  cus¬ 
tomer.  “  There  are  beauties  for  you.  With  that  you  will 
take  fish  as  fast  as  you  can  pull  them  out.  Yes,  the  sauce¬ 
pan  boils,  the  scum  is  rising.  They  will  come  and  take 
jour  rod  out  of  your  hands,  perhaps  the  watch  out  of  your 
pocket.  They  will  empty  your  purse,  you  will  find  them 
tetween  your  sheets,  and  then  your  turn  to  sell  these  little 
beauties  will  come.” 

While  Father  Asticot  spoke,  he  surveyed  his  lively  store 
of  bait,  and  turned  it  over,  with  the  air  of  an  artist  who 
was  satisfied  with  himself. 

“  Ah  1  Bah  I  old  grumbler  I  ”  replied  Monsieur  Chose. 
“Let  them  come  — your  rascals.  We  shall  not  give  them 
the  trouble  of  going  home  again  to  their  boozing  kens. 
Ahl  the  rogues,  they  are  coming  to  the  top  again,  are  they  ? 
They  shall  have  no  quarter  this  time.” 

“  You  have  a  bite.  Monsieur  Chose,”  cried  his  neighbor 
I  second  time. 

Monsieur  Chose  rushed  to  his  rod.  Great  excitement 
among  the  spectators.  Every  eye  was  fi.xed  upon  the  float. 

“I  am  quite  sure  you  have  not  seen  the  Tattoo  this 
morning,”  Father  Asticot  said,  while  he,  with  the  rest, 
watched  the  sport  of  Monsieur  Chose. 

“  A  fig  for  the  Tattoo,”  testily  answered  Monsieur  Chose, 
his  hands  trembling  with  the  e.xcitement  of  the  moment. 

“  It  was  a  big  one,”  calmly  observed  the  neighbor,  a  re¬ 
tired  captain,  who  had  deserted  Mars  for  minnows.  The 
reader,  it  may  be,  has  observed  that  when  a  fellow-sports¬ 
man  calls  your  attention  to  a  bite  which  you  have  lost,  he 
uiurcs  you  in  a  friendly  way,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
big  fish. 

“  It’s  this  rascal  Father  Asticot,  with  his  stories  about 
the  blackgiuirds  of  his  quarter,  the  Tattoo,  and  ”  — 

Here  the  captain  (Tonnerre,  of  the  Zouaves  of  the 
Guard)  rolled  a  terrible  oath  in  his  throat,  and  glared  at 
the  dealer  in  bait,  who  stepped  up  to  the  officer,  and  with 
an  appealing  look,  opened  his  can  of  treasures.  The 
nldier  melted  to  the  fisherman,  and  his  weather-tanned 
hce  beamed.  Was  it  in  human  nature  to  be  hard  upon 
the  breeder  of  such  gentles  V 

“But  it  is  true,  captain,”  Father  Asticot  took  occasion 
to  observe,  apologetically.  “  It  is  quite  true.  They  are 
boiling  to  the  surface,  lliey  are  sharpening  their  knives, 
tod  this  time,  they  say,  there  shall  be  no  mistake.” 

“There  shall  t)C  none,  old  gossip,”  growled  Captain 
Tonnerre,  with  a  rattle  of  oaths  that  died  away  in  his 
throat.  “  Meantime,  give  me  a  fresh  bait,  and  let  it  be  a 
beiuty.” 

Father  Asticot  selected  a  prize  gentle.  “  As  fat  as  a 
retired  bourgeois,  as  Camphre  would  say  ”  —  the  old  man 
•poke  to  himself  —  “  and  this  is  the  proper  way  to  serve 
mm."  The  gentle  writhed  upon  the  hook.  “  That’s  what’s 
coming;  read  the  Tattoo,  gentlemen,  that’s  all.  Don’t 
blame  me.” 


Monsieur  Chose  threw  down  his  rod,  and  turned  upon 
Asticot. 

“  Be  ofiT,  old  rascal  that  you  are.  You  have  driven  the 
fish  from  my  line.  You  bring  us  bad  sport,  with  your 
stories  of  the  fetid  population  of  your  quarter.” 

“  Read  the  Tattoo,  that  is  my  answer  —  the  Tattoo  of 
this  morning.  It  will  make  your  flesh  creep.  I  salute  you, 
gentlemen.”  With  a  mock-heroic  air  that  turned  the 
laugh  of  the  spectators  upon  Monsieur  Chose  and  his 
neighbor,  the  old  gentle-breeder  lifted  his  greasy  cap,  and 
made  a  profound  bow  to  his  customers. 

The  blouses  who  were  in  the  crowd,  hoping  to  see  a 
minnow  landed  before  they  went  on  their  way  to  the  shop, 
or  the  grog-shop,  were  stirred  to  the  exercise  of  their  grim 
humor  by  Father  Asticot.  Monsieur  Chose  was  told  to 
amuse  himself  while  there  was  yet  time,  for  he  would  be 
boiled  down  presently  to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  trium¬ 
phant  car  of  the  sovereign  people.  It  was  certainly  not 
with  what  he  caught  that  he  had  grown  so  fat.  AVas  ma- 
dame  quite  well  ?  Then  Captain  Tonnerre  (who  was  a 
little  man)  was  taken  in  hand.  He  was  the  drum-miijor 
of  the  hundred  and  first  regiment,  the  retired  colonel  of  the 
Ambigu,  General  Bourn  out  of  an  engagement. 

“  What  can  there  be  in  the  Tattoo  to-day  ?  ”  said  Mon¬ 
sieur  Chose  to  Captain  'Tonnerre.  ”  The  old  man  is  right. 
The  scum  is  stirring.” 

“  We  will  skim  it  with  our  swords,”  Tonnerre  answered, 
his  face  set,  and  oaths  rattling  in  his  throat,  but  his  eye 
fixed  steadily  upon  his  float. 

The  talking  and  laughing  became  louder.  Monsieur 
Chose  turned  for  an  instant,  and  defiantly  faced  the  crowd. 
He  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  a  volley  of 
witticisms  of  the  coarsest  and  dirtiest  salt.  It  was  suggested 
that  he  should  be  cast  in  bronze  at  once,  and  presented  to 
Monsieur  Thiers.  Captain  Tonnerre  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Cliicf  of  the  Army  of  Batignolles. 

“  It  is  ignoble  I  ”  the  captain  growled. 

At  this  moment  he  had  a  bite,  and  landed  his  fish.  'The 
uproarious  hilarity  of  the  blouses  covered  the  old  soldier 
with  shame,  while  he  unhooked  the  smallest  of  minnows ; 
and  when,  with  a  superb  air  of  disdain,  he  cast  bis  line 
back  into  the  water,  a  universal  shout  of  “  Ah !  glutton, 
would  you  empty  the  river  ‘i  ”  was  raised.  Then  there 
were  speculations  as  to  the  sauce  with  which  the  general 
would  eat  his  salmon.  He  was  recommended  to  keep  the 
tail  half,  and  try  it  cold,  with  oil.  •  “  It’s  tnadame,  the  gd- 
ncrale,  who  will  be  delighted  1  ”  piped  a  brazen  gamin. 

“  What  can  there  be  in  the  tattoo  f”  murmured  Mon¬ 
sieur  Chose.  “  AVhy,  they’re  surrounding  us,  captain.” 

“  Leave  them  to  me,”  growled  lonncrre.  “  1  will  make 
very  short  work  of  them  if  they  pass  certain  bounds.” 

'They  retreated  when  the  captain  wheeled  sharply  about 
from  time  to  time  ,  but  pressed  back  towards  the  fishermen 
directly  he  turned  his  back  upon  them  —  laughing,  joking, 
whistling,  and  singing  more  boisterously  every  time. 

“Citizen  fisherman,”  at  length  a  leading  gamin  shouted, 
“  command  my  services  to  carry  home  the  friture.  But 
you  must  introduce  me  to  the  citoyenne,  and  we  will  have 
a  fraternal  banquet.” 

“  Blackguard  1  ”  shouted  Monsieur  Chose,  dropping  his 
ro<l,  and  folding  his  fat  arms  with  some  difficulty.  “  I’ll 
pull  your  ears  all  the  way  to  the  commissary  of  police. 
Blackguards  all  —  be  off  I  ” 

“  Don’t  exasperate  them,”  growled  Tonnerre.  “  I  have 
a  bite.” 

“  Flxa.«perate  them  1  'The  first  who  comes  near  me  goes 
into  the  river.” 

“He’s  superb  I  He’s  statuesque !  If  there  were  only  a 
photographer  here.  Don’t  stir,  citizen.  That’s  it,  put  on 
a  severe  air.  Doesn’t  he  look  terrible  ?  He’s  too  fat  for 
Hercules,  but  what  a  model  for  a  tobacco  jar  I  ”  A  Paris 
crowd  of  blouses  is  a  formidable  body  with  the  tongue. 

“  Leave  them  I  Leave  them.  Monsieur  Chose  —  you 
have  a  nibble,”  said  the  captain,  suppressed  rage  giving  a 
tremor  to  his  voice. 

I  “  'The  fish  may  go  to  the  devil  I  ”  replied  Monsieur  Chose, 
I  still  facing  the  mocking  crowd. 
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“  He  is  making  up  his  mind  which  he  will  eat !  Ah,  the 
ogre  I  Ah,  the  monster  !  But  he  doesn’t  look  very  fresh ; 
suppose  we  wash  him  for  dinner.” 

“  Poltroons  I  Communards  I  ”  shouted  Monsieur  Chose, 
unable  to  control  his  anger. 

The  captain  quietly  laid  his  rod  upon  the  ground,  took 
the  bait  on  his  line,  saying,  “  You  have  done  it  now.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Chose.  That  means  war.  Let  it  be  so.” 

The  crowd  uttered  a  low  general  growl.  Communards  I 
There  was  no  more  play.  The  eyes  of  boys  and  men 
flashed  Are.  Two  ringleaders  tucked  up  their  sleeves, 
muttering  the  word  as  a  battle-cry,  “  Communards  I  ” 

Captain  Tonnerre  quietly  put  away  his  tackle  —  watch¬ 
ing  the  tumult  with  one  eye,  and  talking  and  swearing  in 
his  throat.  Monsieur  Chose  stood  Arm,  while  the  blouses 
yelled  at  him,  approaching  him  with  every  shout ;  and  the 
foremost  blouse  was  within  arm’s  length  of  his  shoulder, 
when  Father  Asticot  burst  through  the  throng,  and  stood 
before  his  customers,  facing  the  readers  of  the  Tattoo. 
The  old  man  spoke  to  them  as  one  having  authority. 

“  Hands  off  I  Detest  the  bourgeois,  mat  is  well ;  but 
respect  the  old  man.”  With  this  Asticot  solemnly  lifted  his 
cap.  Then  turning  aside  to  Monsieur  Chose  and  Captain 
Tonnerre,  he  whispered,  “  Get  away  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

The  blouses,  although  touched  by  the  father’s  appeal, 
were  too  deeply  incensed  to  be  quieted  with  a  word.  Old 
men  should  behave  like  old  men.  The  hourgeois  had  in¬ 
sulted  the  people,  and  he  must  oAer  an  apology.  The  idea 
caused  Monsieur  Chose  to  shrug  his  shoulders  as  a  mark  of 
his  supreme  contempt.  The  movement  was  answered  by  a 
savage  yell  from  the  blouses  ;  and  it  is  not  difAcult  to  guess 
what  the  upshot  of  the  dilAculty  would  have  been,  had  not 
Father  Asticot,  pointing  to  some  kepis  hastening  towards 
them,  said  sternly,  — 

“  L’Autoritd !  ” 

“  You  were  never  in  your  life  nearer  becoming  ground- 
bait,”  Captain  Tonnerre  observed  to  his  fellow-sportsman 
when  they  had  reached  their  cafe,  and  were  enjoying  the 
hour  of  absinthe. 

Monsieur  Chose  had  watched  his  last  by  the  banks  of 
the  Seine. 

Incited  by  the  revelations  of  Father  Asticot,  and  the 
demeanor  of  the  blouses,  he  ca.st  his  line  henceforth  in 
waters  much  more  troubled  than  those  of  the  Seine,  even 
when  the  floods  are  out. 

II.  TO  PARIS  IN  SABOTS. 

How  blind  arc  parents  nowadays  !  My  brother  Jules, 
for  instance,  has  a  strapping  boy,  just  eighteen  years  of 
age;  as  strong  as  his  father’s  shaft-horse  ;  a  rough  country 
1^,  who  has  had  a  fair  education,  it  is  true,  but  who  has 
not  yet  the  force  to  make  his  way  against  the  prejudices  of 
the  world.  He  is  to  come  to  Paris  —  to  seek  bis  fortune. 

“Send  him  —  in  sabots,”  I  wrote  to  his  parent  “If 
you  put  him  in  leather,  you  are  no  father.” 

Madame  Chose  remonstrated  with  me,  begging  that  I 
would  not  infuse  bad  ideas  into  the  sound  head  of  my 
brother,  who  was  (juietly  making  his  fortune  at  Rennes  ; 
and,  thank  Heaven,  nad  not  yet  taken  to  the  unproAtable 
business  of  putting  the  world  to  rights. 

“  Since  th.at  unfortunate  day,”  madame  observed,  “  when 
you  had  an  altercation  with  some  blouses  on  the  quay, 
and  gave  up  the  honorable  pleasure  of  providing  us  with 
an  occasional  friture,  you  are  a  different  man.  You  who 
have  been  content  all  your  life  with  an  occasional  glance  at 
the  De/>al»  and  a  look  at  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux  on  Sun¬ 
days  or  holidays,  suddenly  spend  your  money  on  the  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  Gavroches,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Belleville 
and  the  barribres.  You  can’t  sleep  at  nights  when  there’s 
an  election  on,  hundreds  of  leagues  away  ;  you  who  never 
took  your  nightcap  off  on  the  4th  of  September.  You 
caught  that  cold  which  has  lasted  you  half  through  the 
winter,  hanging  about  the  railway  station  to  collect  gossip 
from  the  deputies  returning  from  Versailles.  What  have 
you  to  do  with  it  all.  Monsieur  Chose  ?  You  have  had 
work  enough  all  your  life ;  let  them  divide  and  subdivide ; 
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let  them  put  themselves  into  committees  and  comniissiom 
of  thirty,  or  a  hundred  and  thirty  if  they  like  —  what  does 
it  matter  V  They  can’t  touch  us ;  or  if  they  could,  jout 
interference  would  not  prevent  them.  Some  day  you’ll 
mind  what  I  say ;  burn  all  tbesc  disgusting  papers,  and  ask 
me  for  your  Ashing-tackle  again.” 

I  have  sometimes  leaned  towards  my  wife’s  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  saying  to  myself,  “  They  can’t  take  an  egg  out  of  my 
omelette,  let  the  Assembly  make  a  blunder  every  time  it 
sits.”  But  then  I  have  reproached  myself  with  the  selOsh- 
ness  of  this  view,  and  recognized  my  duty  as  a  eiiizen  to 
educate  myself  for  the  proper  discharge  of  my  functions  as 
a  voter.  I  owe  a  duty  also  to  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I 
am  bound  to  afford  my  nephews  and  nieces,  even  my 
cousins  in  the  third  degree,  the  beneAt  of  my  study  of  the 
political  drama  that  is  playing  under  my  nose.  Minnow. 
Ashing  when  the  constitution  hangs  —  nay,  when  three  or 
four  constitutions  hang  —  in  the  balance,  is  the  resource  of 
an  idiot. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  I  advised  my  brother  to  send  bis  son 
to  Paris  —  in  sabots.  And  why  V  Because  having  seri¬ 
ously  observed  the  times  in  which  we  live,  I  am  pcr^uaded 
that  there  is  a  golden  ring  in  the  clatter  of  sabots.  People 
respect  the  wooden  shoe.  Out  of  the  sabot,  nowadays, 
men  step  into  bank  parlors,  enormous  administrations, 
golden  directorships,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  nay,  into 
presidential  chairs.  The  world  will  have  it  so.  To  benin 
with,  the  lad  who  reaches  Paris  in  sabots  excites  no  envy ; 
therefore  he  provokes  no  enemy  to  oppose  him.  Every 
little  step  he  takes  in  the  world  redounds  to  his  honor,  and 
compels  applause,  provided  he  keeps  the  clogs  in  sight 
A  trifling  slit  or  two  in  his  garments  will  do  him  good 
service.  The  fewer  sous  he  can  show  the  better.  When 
he  becomes  a  great  and  affluent  man,  the  world  will  com¬ 
fort  itself  with  the  thought  that  time  was  when  he  had  no 
stockings,  and  when  his  blue  feet  shook  in  the  damp  straw 
of  his  sabots.  It  is  an  offence  to  be  prosperous  without 
having  been  forlorn  and  supperless  ;  to  have  a  high  hand 
in  the  offlee  you  have  not  swept;  to  smoke  an  Havana 
on  the  Boulevards  when  you  have  never  prospected  for 
cigar  ends.  Before  you  are  permitted  to  wear  clean  hands, 
you  must  be  provided  with  substantial  evidence  of  a  time 
when  they  were  as  black  as  any  ragman’s.  Society  will 
no  longer  permit  you  to  hav^  been  a  comely  bird,  ah  ovo. 

This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  great  men  who 
govern  us  to-<lay  keep  their  sabots  in  their  ante-chambers; 
go  out  to  dinner  with  them ;  even  show  them  in  the  trib¬ 
une  of  the  Assembly.  In  the  East  men  rer'iove  their 
shoes  to  pass  into  the  presence  chamber;  with  us  the 
wearer  of  the  wooden  shoe  is  a  privileged  person. 

I  gave  Madame  Chose  two  examples.  She  Ands  it  dif¬ 
Acult  to  keep  her  temper  when  I  mention  the  name  of  old 
Asticot ;  but  I  imposed  silence  while  I  unfolded  his  touch¬ 
ing  story.  He  began  life  in  dazzling  shoes,  and  with  full 
pockets.  Richly  fitted  out,  and  Ared  with  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  went  with  the  expedition  to  Greece 
in  1828.  In  that  noble  cause  he  Arst  Agured  in  public  life 
—  but  the  result  was  dismal.  Returned  from  Missolonghi 
he  was  reduced  to  give  lessons  in  modern  Greek  to  the 
studious  youth  of  the  time,  whose  name  was  not  legion 
even  in  those  days.  He  was  a  professor  before  he  was 
thirty  —  poor  devil  I  —  professor  of  Greek,  Greek  history, 
Greek  everything  !  His  clothes  got  shabbier  month  after 
month ;  his  class-room  echoed  with  his  solitary  tread.  And 
still  he  held  to  his  chair,  and  loved  his  Greek.  Beyond  it 
the  world  did  not  exist  for  him.  He  lived  on  bread  and 
grapes  in  the  summer ;  on  sausage  and  bread,  and  cabba;^ 
soup,  in  the  winter.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  sabots  in 
which  he  should  have  started. 

Weary  with  disappointment,  he  entered  his  class-room 
on  a  certain  morning,  and  found  a  score  of  people  in  it 
Was  the  golden  dream  taking  tangible  shape  at  length? 
The  professor  took  his  place,  with  a  flutter  at  the  heart ; 
and  while  he  disposed  his  books,  still  the  new  pupils  came 
flocking  in  —  in  hot  haste  to  sip  at  the  beloved  fountain. 
The  room  was  packed ;  he  would  never  be  able  to  make 
hie  voice  heard  through  the  hubbub.  But  he  began  address- 
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ing  himself  to  the  people  who  were  close  to  his  desk.  He 
liad  not  uttered  many  words  when  the  rattle  of  musketry 
was  heard  in  the  street.  “  Again  1  ”  was  murmured  all 
oter  the  room.  Poor  Asticot !  —  it  was  one  of  the  bloody 
days  of  June  ;  and  the  crowd  in  his  class-room  had  rushed 
in  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  firing 
at  random. 

He  broke  down  afier  that,  sinking  gradually  through  the 
strata  of  poverty’s  ranks.  He  was  tutor  in  poor  schools  — 
the  new  one  always  poorer  than  the  last.  His  heart  hard¬ 
ened  with  his  bread.  That  rattle  of  musketry  which  dis¬ 
sipated  the  delicious  dream  of  a  moment  made  him  what 
is  called  an  enemy  of  society.  He  got  away  to  those 
regions  of  Paris  where  the  higher  you  climb  the  lower  you 
get;  to  the  Rue  Moufi'tard,  then  Belleville,  and  there¬ 
abouts.  They  finished  the  old  man ;  took  all  the  Greek 
out  of  him ;  made  of  his  little  learning  a  very  dangerous 
thing  indeed ;  and  at  last  reduced  him  to  be  a  breeder  of 
gentles  —  and  riots  —  after  having  failed  with  old  clothes 
tod  as  a  street  messenger. 

Now  had  Father  Asticot  brought  his  faculties  to  Paris  in 
wooden  shoes,  with  wisps  of  straw  for  socks,  he  would 
have  ended  in  a  palm-embroidered  coat  —  a  member  of  the 
Institute. 

Madame  Chose  was  not  convinced,  although  I  strength¬ 
ened  my  instance  with  a  hundred  others,  and  showed  her 
Rachel  singing  for  sous  before  the  Boulevard  cafes,  the 
beggar  Jew  founding  a  race  of  millionaires,  the  wine-shop 
keeper's  son  starting  for  a  throne. 

1  tried  her  another  way,  unfolding  my  evening  paper 
with  an  impressive  gesture. 

“To  begin  with  1  ”  she  cried.  “  Don’t  quote  the  papers 
to  me  One  says  the  President  ought  to  be  worshipped  on 
our  knees ;  the  other  that  he  ought  to  be  nearer  Cayenne 
than  Versailles ;  a  third  that  he  wears  his  head  stilf  only 
because  these  are  milksop  times.  He  is  angel  and  rogue  ; 
genius  and  madcap ;  patriot  and  base  egotist.  Fold  up 
your  paper.  Monsieur  Chose.  In  our  happy’  days,  when 
you  were  amiable  enough  to  remember  that  I  had  a  little 
weakness  for  Seine  gudgeon,  as  1  have  told  you  very  often, 
you  were  quite  content  with  the  Debats  and  the  Gazette 
its  Tribunuux.” 

1  was  not  to  be  beaten  from  my  ground,  for  I  felt  that 
the  future  of  my  nephew  depended  on  my  firmness. 

I  remarked  that  the  times  were  critical,  and  that  they 
were  bringing  new  men  to  the  front,  but  nearly  all  —  I 
ituck  to  this  —  in  sabots. 

I  had  an  excellent  instance  at  hand.  There  had  been  a 
itomi  in  the  .Assembly  between  the  party  of  the  Sabots 
and  the  party  of  the  Lorgnons.  The  Lorgnons  and  Sabots, 
these  an-  the  rival  factions  that  send  France  to  bed  every 
night  with  a  revolver  under  her  pillow,  and  wake  her  to 
wonder  what  the  form  of  government  may  be  before  the 
lun  goes  down.  The  Sabots  would  have  touched  the 
noses  of  the  Lorgnons  on  the  occasion  in  question,  in  spite 
of  the  ringing  of  the  President’s  bell,  had  not  some  few 
rational  men  stood  between.  Well,  a  well-intentioned 
Lorgnon  — and  this  is  my  instance  —  rose  on  the  morrow 
of  the  disturbance,  to  suggest  a  middle  course,  that  would 
give  a  secure  day  after  to-morrow  to  his  countrymen. 

He  had  no  more  chance  of  carrying  his  point  than  poor 
Asticot  had  of  making  his  fortune  by  teaching  Greek.  He 
was  a  marquis,  to  begin  with,  lie  was  young,  and  he 
drove  a  mail-phaeton.  He  had  come  to  Paris,  in  an 
express  train,  from  the  ancestral  chiiteau.  In  all  his  life 
ke  had  not  earned  the  fraction  of  a  red  Hard.  He  was 
sumptuously  attired.  The  hands  he  raised  in  the  declama¬ 
tory  passages  of  his  harangue  were  white.  His  boots  were 
of  polished  jet,  and  from  his  neck  depended  an  eye-glass. 
Will  any  rational  man  tell  me  that  this  young  nobleman 
had  the  least  chance  of  making  his  way  ? 

He  spoke  admirable  sense  in  admirable  French.  He 
showed  that  he  had  studied  well  at  college,  and  that  he 
had  mastered  the  public  questions  of  his  time.  He  rcc- 
oaimende<l  a  fair,  open,  honorable,  and  liberal  course.  He 
vas  received  with  jeers  by  the  triumphant  Sabots,  and 
covered  with  confounding  epithets  and  jests.  He  was  a 


Pitt  in  the  bud.  Where  was  his  nurse  ?  His  big  words 
and  solemn  warnings  only  reminded  his  enemies  of  a 
schoolboy  with  a  big  pipe  in  his  mouth.  A  big  pipe  I 
The  Sabots  are  at  home  with  this  figure.  Pipe-en-Bois  is 
a  prince  among  the  Sabots,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
audacious  Lorgnon  has  never  had  a  pipe  between  his  lips 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  The  pipe-and-beer  policy 
is  one  of  too  robust  a  kind  for  the  handling  of  the  manpiis. 
It  is  clear  that  he  will  never  make  way  against  the  sturdyr 
front  of  the  Sabots.  In  any  case  he  is  too  young.  Hu 
words  are  those  of  wisdom  and  moderation ;  he  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking ;  but  where  are 
his  wrinkles ;  how  much  is  he  over  fifty  ?  There  are 
dozens  of  people  who  proclaim  his  exceptional  power,  his 
application,  his  genius,  his  native  eloquence.  But  will 
nobody  falsify  the  registry  of  his  birth,  shake  him  out  of 
his  well-fitting  clothes,  soil  his  hands,  shave  his  head,  and 
lend  him  a  pair  of  sabots  ?  If  not,  he  has  no  real  friends. 

He  might  have  been  tolerated  on  one  condition,  namely, 
that  he  had  had  an  apprenticeship  to  sedition  to  show,  or 
a  certificate  of  irreligion,  or  a  diploma  from  some  provin¬ 
cial  school  of  revolt.  But  the  wretched  young  man  has 
never  passed  through  the  mud. 

The  marquis  mpde  an  excellent  speech,  and  his  reward 
was  a  thrashing  through  the  organs  of  the  Sabots.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  drops  the  Assembly,  spurns  the  tribune,  closes  hu 
books,  and  drives  his  mail-phaeton  off  to  the  palaces  of 
the  painted  ladies,  and  the  clubs  with  convenient  card- 
tables,  and  the  turf  where  the  heaviest  bets  are  making, 
who  will  be  the  first  to  blame  him  and  call  down  the  scorn 
of  the  people  upon  him  ?  —  why,  the  Sabots,  who  yelled  at 
him  in  the  tribune. 

“  Therefore,  madame,”  I  observed,  authoratively,  to  my 
wife,  who  was  still  shaking  her  doubting  head.  “  I  shall 
write  to  Rennes,  and  advise  Jules  to  send  his  boy  to  Paris 
in  sabots.  He  is  a  likely  lad,  I  hear,  and  I  will  not  stand 
W  and  see  his  hopes  destroyed  by  shoe-leather.  Monsieur 
Thiers  himself  came  humbly  to  the  great  city.  Had  the 
young  Marseillais  approached  the  capital  in  a  drag,  and 
with  an  escutcheon  and  liveries,  do  you  think  he  would 
have  been  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  great  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Talleyrand,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of  wiping 
the  nose  of  the  young  marquis  (Monsieur  de  Talleyrand’s 
grand-nephew),  of  whom  I  have  been  talking  ?  Louis 
Feyron  puts  it  very  cleverly  in  the  Figaro,  madame.” 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  newspaper  writers,”  answered 
Madame  Chose.  “  I  will  not  except  even  the  Dehats  now¬ 
adays;  and  —  and — you  haven’t  convinced  me.  Chose. 
Write  as  you  please;  I  shall  write  to  Madame  Jules. 
The  poor  child’s  shoes  will  tell  us  who  has  the  greater 
influence.” 

I  could  contain  myself  no  longer,  when  my  wife  added : 

“  Better  return  to  your  gudgeon,  my  dear ;  there  is 
nobody  like  Monsieur  Chose  to  fish  a  friture.” 

I  rushed  ofl'  to  my  cafd  and  my  club,  for  I  had  joined  a 
club ;  but  the  mocking  laugh  of  my  wife  sang  in  my  head 
through  two  or  three  games  of  dominoes  that  evening. 
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As  beautiful  and  venerable  a  reputation  as  any  treasured 
up  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Church  is  that  of  the  author 
of  the  “  Christian  Year,”  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  Vicar 
of  Hursley  and  Rector  of  Otterbourne.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  when  he  breathed  his  last  at  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  he  not  only  did  so, 
within  the  recognition  of  men  of  every  kind  of  Christian 
belief,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  but  that  he  had  enjoyed 
already  for  half  a  century  what  was  thenceforth  embalmed 
by  death  into  an  exquisite  memory,  the  blended  fame  of  a 
Saint  and  a  Poet.  His  whole  life,  it  may  be  said  quite 
truly,  was  passed  within  the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary.  For 
fifty  years  together,  his  father,  who  survived  until  his 
ninetieth  year,  was  the  Vicar  of  Coin  Saint  Aldwyn. 
There  it  was,  under  the  roof-beams  of  the  old  parsoni^e. 
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that  John  Keble  was  born,  on  St.  Mark’s  Day,  Wednesday, 
the  25th  April,  1 792.  The  birthplace  of  the  George  Her¬ 
bert  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  situated  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  from  Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire.  It 
was  a  suitable  starting-point  for  the  career  of  one  who 
was  far  more,  however,  than  simply  a  lovely  lyrist  like 
Herbert,  one  whose  masterpieces  of  religious  song  were 
but  as  the  glowing  oriels  filling  with  light  a  life  that  was 
of  itself  a  Temple. 

Upon  each  side  Keble  came  of  a  race  devoted  to  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.  His  mother,  Sarah  Maule,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  incumbent  of  Kingwood,  in  Hampshire. 
John  Keble  was  the  second  child  and  the  eldest  son  in  a 
family  of  five;  having  three  sisters  and  one  brother.  The 
education  of  his  two  sons  from  their  earliest  childhood, 
until  such  time  as  they  were  prepared  to  go  up  to  the 
University,  was  undertaken  e.xclusively  by  Jmm  Keble  the 
elder,  the  Vicar  of  Coin  Saint  Aldwyn.  Neither  of  the 
boys,  John  and  Thomas,  went  to  a  public  school,  mastering 
the  whole  of  the  preliminary  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  with  their  father  as  their  sole 
instructor.  The  result  showed  that  he  was  in  truth  fully 
competent  for  the  duties  he  had  thus  undertaken. 

At  an  unusually  early  age  the  subject  of  this  Memoir 
obtained  by  competition  a  scholarship  a't  Corpus  Christi 
College,  O.xford.  This  was  on  the  12th  December,  1806, 
John  Keble  being  then  four  months  short  of  the  completion 
of  his  fifteenth  year.  He  took  his  place  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  University  among  a  cluster  of  striplings, 
looking,  what  he  actually  was,  a  mere  boy.  Yet,  boy  as 
he  was,  he  held  his  own  amongst  them  from  the  outset. 
Already,  even  then,  in  his  scholarship  he  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  Besides  this,  he  had  acquired  betimes  a  remark¬ 
able  facility  of  easy  and  accurate  composition.  In  the 
November  of  1807  we  find  him  writing  home  to  his  brother 
in  Latin,  if  not  with  anything  like  Ciceronian  grace,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  fluency,  and  even  of  familiarity.  In 
the  midst  of  severer  studies  his  taste  for  poetry  was  soon 
manifested.  In  1808  he  competed  for  the  English  verse 

Erize,  vainly  as  it  happened  —  the  subject  of  the  poem 
eing  “  Mahomet.”  Several  other  prizes  he  endeavored 
with  the  same  ill-fortnne  to  obtain,  during  the  period  of 
his  undergr.aduateship.  The  reason  of  his  failure  in  this 
way  is  readily  comprehensible.  He  was  all  the  while  pre¬ 
paring  himself  energetically,  but  as  much  as  possible  in 
secrecy,  to  win  his  way  to  the  front,  when  the  time  of  trial 
should  arrive,  as  one  of  the  First  Class  both  in  Classics  and 
Mathematics. 

Occupying  rooms  on  the  same  staircase  with  his  future 
biographer,  Keble  lived  in  a  garret  immediately  over 
Coleridge’s  apartments.  Seated  often  in  the  chimney 
corner  of  this  gariet  while  he  was  thus  quietly  studying 
hard  for  both  schools,  young  Keble  would  fling  his  Frin- 
cipia  into  a  cupboard  at  his  elbow,  if  he  chanced  to  hear  a 
footfall  on  the  landing.  In  his  Tutors  at  Corpus  Christi 
he  was  fortunate.  The  earliest  of  them,  Mr.  Darnell,  was 
a  man  of  singular  ability,  who  afterwards  became  Rector 
of  Stanhope.  Mr.  George  Leigh  Cooke  succeeded  him  on 
his  withdrawal  from  the  tutorship;  Keble’s  Mathematical 
Tutor  being  Mr.  Brydges.  It  was  in  the  Easter  Term  of 
1810  that  the  time  of  trial,  and  of  triumph,  came  for  John 
Keble  in  the  matter  of  the  examinations.  Unknown  to  the 
others,  moreover,  he  was  writing  at  that  very  same  time  for 
both  the  Latin  and  the  English  verse  prizes.  If  those,  as 
hitherto,  failed  to  come  within  his  grasp,  it  was,  happily 
for  him,  not  so  with  the  other  golden  apples,  won  by 
severer  tests  from  those  Dragons  of  the  Hesperides,  the 
Examiners.  Keble,  in  fact,  obtained  a  double  first  —  a 
distinction  never  gained  before  then,  save  in  one  solitary 
instance,  that  of  the  late  illustrious  statesman.  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  certainly  never  to  this  moment  achieved  by  any 
one  so  precociously,  for  Keble  at  the  date  of  this  brilliant 
success  was  barely  eighteen.  His  degree  of  B,  A.  was 
taken  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  7th  July,  1810;  and  in 
the  following  spring,  before  he  was  yet  quite  nineteen,  on 
the  20th  April,  1811,  he  was  elected  a  Probationer  Fellow 
of  Orielj^College,  then  at  the  head  of  the  University. 
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Eighteen  months  later  on,  Keble,  being  by  that  tim« 
twenty,  was  admitted  to  his  full  Fellowship  at  OrieL 
During  that  same  year  be  obtained  what  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  anoiluT  double  first,  winning  both  the  EnMish 
and  the  Latin  Prize  Essays.  The  former,  that  is,  tb# 
Bachelor’s  Prize  Essay,  in  English,  was  upon  “  Translation 
in  the  Dead  Languages.”  This  —  having  been  recited  by 
Keble  in  the  theatre  at  O.xford  on  the  10th  June,  18t2-- 
was  privately  printed  at  the  time  as  a  pamphlet  of  thirty 
pages  octavo,  being  afterwards  (in  1830)  included  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Collected  English  Prize  Essays.  The 
other  prize,  the  Chancellor’s  Prize  Essay,  in  Latin,  had  as 
its  theme,  a  Phitarehinn  comparison  of  Xenophon  and 
Julius  Ciesar  as  Military  Historians  of  Campaigns  in  which 
they  had  themselves  been  engaged,  the  title  of  it  being, 
”  Xenophon! is  res  bellieas,  quibus  ipse  interfuit,  narrantis, 
cum  Cicsarc  comparatio.” 

On  the  20th  May,  1813,  Keble  had  taken  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  Three  years  later  —  in  1816  —  he  was  Master  of 
the  Schools.  In  the  Michaelmas  'Perm  of  1818  he  was 
ap|)ointed  College  Tutor.  Alre.ady,  during  three  con¬ 
secutive  years,  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  he  had  been  one  of 
the  Public  Examiners,  as  in  three  subsequent  years,  1821, 
1822,  and  1823,  he  was  in  like  manner.  He  held  succes¬ 
sively  in  his  time,  moreover,  the  two  College  oHiees  of 
Junior  and  Senior  Treasurer.  The  recognition  of  his  pow¬ 
ers  was  prompt,  cordial,  and  ungrudging.  Beyond  the  in¬ 
fluence  e.xerciscil  by  him  on  all  around  by  right  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity,  was  that  which  bad  its  way  from  the 
first  by  reason  of  the  charm,  the  purity,  and  the  elevation 
of  his  character.  His  path  in  life  (and  it  was  the  same 
later  on  in  the  instance  of  his  younger  brother  Thomas) 
trended  inevitably  in  one  direction  from  the  garden  porch 
of  his  home  in  Gloucestershire.  It  led  him,  naturally  and 
irresistibly,  through  the  cloistral  shade  of  his  college,  to  the 
church.  On  the  Trinity  Sunday  of  1815  he  was  ordained 
Deacon.  Exactly  a  year  afterwards,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  on  the  T  rinity  Sunday’  of  1816,  ho  was  ordained 
Priest.  Parochial  work  began  for  him  then,  iimnediatcly 
upon  his  ordination.  It  ceased  only  with  his  life — fifty 
years  afterwards  !  Its  commencement  was  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood  of  his  own  home,  near  Fairford.  He 
labored  there  as  an  assistant  to  his  father  —  ollieiating  as 
cur.ate  in  the  churches,  which  arc  curiously  situated  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  each  other,  at  Eastleach  and  Burthorpe. 
At  every  available  opportunity,  as,  for  example,  at  each 
recurring  v.acation  he,  resided  with  his  father  and  devoted 
himself,  with  unfaltering  zeal,  to  all  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Five  years  of  his  Tutorship  at  Oriel  had  nearly 
run  out,  coupled,  the  three  last  of  them,  with  his  second 
tenure  of  the  office  of  Examining  Master,  when  there  was 
held  out  to  him  the  temptation  of  a  small  living  in  the  gift 
of  the  College,  at  Coleby,  in  LineolnslUrc.  Eventually,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  so  arranged.  Another  (Mr.  Penrose)  ob¬ 
tained  Coleby  ;  and  by  the  end  of  Hilary  Term,  1823,  Keble 
had  resigned  his  Tutorship.  He  had  already  been  looking 
for  some  time  wistfully  homew.'irds,  longing  to  relax  the  toils 
devolving  upon  him  as  a  resident  in  college,  and  to  take,  in 
earnest,  to  the  more  congenial  labors  of  his  curacy  in 
Gioueestershiro.  His  course  was  decided  for  him  by  the 
afllietion  of  his  mother’s  death  on  the  lllh  May,  1823. 
Withdrawing  at  once  from  his  then  conspicuous  positions 
at  the  University,  from  his  post  as  Master  of  the  Schools, 
from  his  office  as  Public  Examiner,  and  from  his  siwus  as 
Resident  Fellow,  he  returned  to  the  seclusion  of  Fairford, 
there  to  settle  down  quietly  with  his  father  and  his  two  sur¬ 
viving  sisters,  and  to  resume  his  little  twin  curacies  of 
Eastleach  and  Burthorpe.  In  doing  so  he  added  to  his 
labors  in  connection  therewith,  by  accepting  the  additional 
curacy  of  Souihrop,  a  small  parish  imiiiedialely  adjoining. 
There  was  an  inducement  for  his  so  doing.  For,  whereas 
at  Eastleach  and  Burthorpe  there  was  no  residence,  there 
was  a  good  roomy  house  at  Southrop,  in  which  he  could 
not  only  take  up  his  abode  himself,  but  in  which  he  could 
show  hospitality  to  his  visitors.  By  this  time  he  had  given 
up  tuition,  of  course,  altogether.  And  in  testimony  at 
once  of  the  fact  that  he  had  done  so,  and  of  the  gratitude 
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^ith  which  his  past  labors  were  regarded  by  his  old  pupils, 
;l,ere  followed  him  to  Fairford  a  handsome  present  ot  plate, 
jjjcribed,  “  Johanni  Keble,  Discipulorum  Orielensium 
Pietas,  MDCCCXXIII.”  Several  of  those  pupils  in  whom 
he  took  the  greatest  interest,  such  as  Uobert  Wilberforce, 
jjjjc  Williams,  and  llurrell  Froude,  came,  now  one,  now 
mother,  and  stojjpcd  with  Keble  on  a  happy  visit,  somc- 
tiincs  of  days  together,  under  the  roof-beams  of  his  South- 
rop  parsonage.  The  three  curacies  together  did  not  include 
t  popiilati  .11  of  three  thousand.  The  entire  receipts  accru- 
jacrtohim  in  connection  with  them  all  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  about  £100  a  year.  lie  was  h.appy  in  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  however,  and  in  his  avocations,  but  above  all 
thrice  happy  in  his  sacred  calling.  Covertly  too,  he  was 
MoJering  all  this  while,  since  as  far  back  as  in  1810,  in  a 
green  and  flowery  pleasaunce  of  his  own,  in  which  his 
lerene  fancy  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shadiest  place,  and 
there  his  spirit  secretly  heard  the  plash  and  tinkling  of 
celesliil  fountains.  Little  by  little,  one  by  one,  he  was  com¬ 
posing  at  O.'ifbrd,  at  Fairford,  by  the  Isis,  by  the  Coin,  in 
the  gardens,  in  the  meadows,  unknown  e.xcept  to  the  inner 
circle  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  those  beautiful  lyrics 
which,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Christian  Year,”  when  com¬ 
pleted,  some  four  years  after  the  date  at  which  we  have 
irrived,  sprang  at  once  into  such  resplendent  celebrity, 
ichieving  a  success  that  has  been  maintained  undiminished 
ever  since,  and  that  is  simply  and  absolutely  unparalleled. 

Another  temptation  was  held  out  to  Keble  early  in  1821, 
fiviDore  alluring  than  the  notion  of  his  having  allotted  to 
him  the  little  living  in  Licolnshire  alreaily  specified. 
William  Hart  Coleridge  had  just  then  been  selected  to  fill 
one  of  the  two  newly-created  sees  in  the  West  Indies,  as 
Bishop  of  Barbadocs.  A  couple  of  archdeaconries  were  in 
his  gift,  each  worth  £2,000  a  year,  and  one  of  these  ho  ur¬ 
gently  pressed  at  once  upon  Keble’s  acceptance.  Dazzled 
though  he  may  have  been  for  a  passing  moment  by  this 
ofer  to  advance  him  per  sallum  to  the  position  of  Archdea¬ 
con  of  Barbadoes,  the  gifted  but  simple-minded  curate  of 
Southrop,  liastleach,  and  Burthorpe  declined  it,  nevertbe- 
kss,  unhesitatingly.  Ilis  home  ties,  his  father’s  increasing 
»ge  and  infirmities,  his  tender  regard  for  his  two  sisters,  his 
dmereut  atfection  for  whom  he  prettily  typified  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  “  wife  ”  Margaret,  and  his  “  sweetheart  ”  Mary 
Anne,  held  him  securely,  by  preference,  to  his  lowlier  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  working  curate  in  Gloucestershire.  The  song¬ 
bird  that  soars  highest  towards  heaven  among  the  dews 
and  sunbeams  makes  its  nest,  by  preference,  not  in  an  eyrie 
or  in  the  tree-top,  but  among  the  grass  or  between  the  fur¬ 
rows  of  a  cornfield. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  while,  at  least,  there  did  come  a 
temptation  at  last  to  which  John  Keble  yielded.  It  was 
one  holding  out  to  him,  however, —  be  sure  of  that,  —  no 
lure  of  elevation.  It  was  simply  the  removal  of  the  nesting 
from  one  meadow  or  cornfield  to  another.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  came  to  Keble  from  his  old  pupil,  his  fast  friend,  his 
one  patron  —  Sir  William  Ileathcote.  The  vicarship  of 
Horsley  was  then  held  by  Sir  William’s  uncle.  Archdeacon 
Heatheote,  who,  residing  at  Winchester,  left  the  entire 
parish  to  his  delegate.  The  curacy  of  llurslcy  was  at  that 
time,  however,  vacant,  and  it  was  that  curacy  which  was 
now  placed  within  re.ach  of  Keble’s  acceptance  by  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Heatheote.  After  mature  consideration,  and  with  the 
entire  assent  of  his  father  and  sisters,  Keble  yielded  to  the 
proposition.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1825  that  he  accepted 
the  kindly  offer,  but  his  duties  were  not  entered  upon  by 
the  new  Curate  of  Hursley  until  the  ensuing  Michaelmas. 
By  his  removal  thither  he  was,  as  Sir  John  Coleridge  has 
expressed  it,  “  coming  more  into  the  sunshine,”  from  the 
•cclusion  of  his  three  little  curacies  in  Gloucestershire. 
His  suiToundings,  when  once  the  change  was  made,  were 
«rtainly  of  a  very  congenial  and  delightful  character. 
While  the  vicarage  was  being  got  in  readiness  for  his  recep¬ 
tion,  he  was  housed  in  Sir  William’s  own  ancestral  man- 
•ioD  in  Hursley  Fark.  Within  easy  distance  from  him 
^t  tliree  or  four  miles)  was  Winchester  Cathedral, 
fkere,  moreover,  at  Winchester,  apart  from  the  grand  old 
•difice  and  its  lettered  dignitaries,  were  such  new-found 


and  gladly- welcomed  friends  as  Robert  Barter,  tbe  Warden 
of  Winchester  College,  and  Dr.  Moberly,  the  Head-Master 
of  Winchester  School.  Hard  by,  too,  were  the  sylvan 
haunts  of  the  New  Forest,  and  whenever  he  cared  to  enjoy 
(not  suffer)  a  sea  change,  there  was  readily  accessible  the 
briny  freshness  of  Southampton.  It  was  on  Sunday,  the 
2d  October,  1825,  that  Mr.  Keble  began  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  as  the  Curate  of  Hursley.  Once 
installed  there  in  the  vicarage,  he  gathered  eagerly  around 
him  at  intervals,  now  his  more  intimate  friends,  now  his 
more  cherished  relations.  One  while,  Arnold  went  thither 
to  him  on  a  visit  from  Laleham.  Another  time,  Keble  wel¬ 
comed  around  his  new  hearth,  on  a  holiday  e.xcursion  from 
Fairford,  his  aged  father  and  his  two  sisters,  the  elder  Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  the  younger  Mary  Anne,  the  wife  and  the  sweet¬ 
heart.  Scarcely  a  year  of  this  happy  and  even  halcyon 
time  for  Keble  had  sped  by  during  his  residence,  as  Curate, 
in  the  Hursley  Vicarage,  when  he  was  recalled,  rather  ab¬ 
ruptly,  to  his  earlier  and  homelier  surroundings  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire.  The  signal  w.ts  a  sorrowful  one,  and  came  to 
him  with  appalling  suddenness.  It  was  nothjng  less  than 
the  death,  in  the  September  of  182G,  of  his  dearly-loved 
younger  sister,  Mary  Anne.  Before  October  had  closed, 
ilursfey  had  been  quitted,  Fairford  had  been  returned  to, 
Keble  having,  according  to  his  own  expression,  ”  swung 
comfortably  back  to  his  old  moorings.” 

During  eight  years  altogether  —  that  is,  from  1819  to 
1827  —  Keble  had  been  gradually  preparing  what  at  length 
made  its  appearance  as  his  masterpiece.  It  had  germinated, 
grown,  and  c.xpanded  under  his  hand  very  gradually  and 
at  first  almost  imperceptibly.  From  its  earliest  vernal 
building  it  had,  however,  at  last  very  appreciably  bur¬ 
geoned  and  effloresced.  It  was  with  no  affected  reluctance 
that  he  at  length,  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  those  im¬ 
mediately  around  him  consented  to  its  appearance.  His 
father,  who  was  every  day,  it  seemed,  descending  nearer 
and  nearer  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow,  expressed  an  eager  solicitude  to  witness  its  publi¬ 
cation.  The  manuscript  passed  into  the  printer’s  hands, 
and  the  proofs,  one  by  one,  found  their  way  to  Fairford  for 
the  author’s  timid  and  ever-wincing  correction.  Ilis  own 
preference  would  have  been  that  they  should  have  appeared 
posthumously.  Against  his  judgment,  however,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  otherwise  by  those  to  whoso  opinions  he  deferred. 
On  the  23d  June,  1827,  the  “Christian  Year”  was  first 
published.  It  stole  its  way  into  the  public  heart  instantly. 
It  influenced  all  it  came  across  with  a  spell  of  fascination. 
Its  success  was  emotional  rather  than  a  matter  of  reasoning 
and  of  criticism.  Keble’s  readers  were  like  those  who  lis¬ 
tened  to  some  sweet  and  delicious  melody  chanted  by  a 
singer  who  was  hidden  from  view  in  the  twilight.  Their 
hearts  were  moved,  their  nerves  thrilled,  their  eyes  glis¬ 
tened,  they  were  charmed  by  a  voice  that  was  at  once  now 
and  yet  familiar.  Before  the  December  of  that  year  was 
out,  a  second  edition  had  been  required.  In  1828  the  third 
made  its  appearance.  One  followed  another  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  When  but  a  very  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  elapsed,  forty-three  editions  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  108,000  copies  had  already  even  then  passed  into 
circulation.  Before  its  author’s  life  was  completed  and 
crowned  by  a  death  so  serene  and  calm  that  it  was  a  veri¬ 
table  euthanasia,  the  astonishing  number  of  ninety-two 
editions  of  the  “  Christian  Year  ”  had  passed  from  the 
hands  of  his  publishers.  Several  of  these  had  consisted  of 
3,000,  the  ninetieth  edition  of  as  many  as  5,000  copies. 
Within  the  space  of  merely  nine  months  from  the  date  of 
Keble’s  death  seven  new  editions  had  been  called  for, 
thereby  putting,  in  the  brief  interval  of  three-fourths  of  a 
single  year,  11,000  additional  copies  (on  the  issuing  of  the 
ninety-ninth  edition)  into  circulation.  Now  that  the 
hundredth  edition  of  the  “  Christian  Year  ”  has  long  been 
passed,  it  is  especially  interesting  to  look  back  to  the  germ, 
the  very  mustard-seed,  from  which  it  all  originated.  Hap¬ 
pily  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  so,  a  fac-Kimile  of  the  first 
edition  having,  in  1868,  been  passed  through  the  press  as  a 
curiosity.  Even  in  the  old-fashioned  gray-papered  boards 
of  the  binding,  this  reissue  of  the  original  edition  is  an  ex- 
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act  and  veritable  fac-aimile.  It  is  so  externally  and  it  is 
so  internally  also  throughout,  in  the  grain  of  the  paper,  in 
the  typography,  in  the  very  errors  of  the  press,  in  every 
minute  particular.  That  original  edition  thus  renewed  for 
our  edification  is  in  two  moderately -sized,  thinnish  volumes 
in  sober  unornamented  boards,  the  size  of  the  work  being 
octavo.  Its  title-page  indicates  that  it  was  printed  at  Ox¬ 
ford  by  W.  Baxter,  and  published  by  J.  Parker.  The  brief 

S reface,  or  Advertisement,  as  it  is  called,  is  dated  Suth 
lay,  1827.  From  it  we  take  a  single  sentence  by  way  of 
extract.  “  The  object,”  it  is  there  remarked,  “  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  publication  will  be  attained  if  any  person  find  assist¬ 
ance  from  it  in  bringing  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  into 
more  entire  unison  with  those  recommended  and  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  Prayer-book.”  One  can’t  help  wondering  now 
in  how  many  instances  it  may  be  that  tliis  modest  ho[)e  has 
indeed  been  realized.  As  in  the  instance  of  that  peerless 
book,  the  treatise  “  De  Iinitatione  ”  —  pronounced  by  Fon- 
tenelle,  in  his  Life  of  the  great  Corneille,  “  le  livre  le 
plus  beau,  qui  soit  parti  de  la  main  d’un  homme,  puisque 
I’Evangile  n’en  vient  pas,” — the  “Christian  Year”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  instance,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
to  appear,  anonymously.  Only  in  Keble’s  case,  the  secret 
was  known  lo  so  many  that  the  anonymity  could  not  long 
be  preserved.  The  lyrist  would  fain  himself,  if  he  could, 
have  acted  upon  Junius’  motto,  “  Stat  nominis  umbra.” 
Circumstances  rendered  that,  however,  imjiossible.  As  it 
was,  he  endeavored  for  a  long  while  to  waive  all  idea  as  to 
his  being  the  responsibility  of  the  authorship.  In  answer 
to  an  old  pupil  (Mr.  Bliss)  who  had  written  to  him  shortly 
after  the  work’s  appearance,  expressing  wonder  as  to  who 
could  have  written  it,  Keble  gravely  remarked,  “  I  have 
seen  the  little  book  you  mention,  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
it  was  written  by  an  Oriel  man.”  Adding,  “  1  have  no 
wish  to  detract  from  its  merit,  but  I  can’t  say  I  am  much 
in  expectiition  of  its  cutting  out  our  friend,  George  Her¬ 
bert.”^  Yet,  running  through  and  through  it  all,  like  a 
golden  thread  through  a  tapestry,  was  Keble  himself  —  bis 
mode  of  thought,  his  turns  of  expression,  his  phrases,  senti¬ 
ments,  hopes,  dreams,  aspirations.  Speaking  of  the 
“  Christian  Year,”  Isaac  Williams  has  exclaimed  emphat¬ 
ically,  — 

“  The  book  I  love  because  thyself  is  there.” 

Not  so  felt  Keble  himself,  however,  in  its  regard.  In  Ids 
profound  humility  and  self-abasement  before  its  astoni.sh- 
ing  popularity,  he  stood  abashed,  and,  as  it  were,  actually 
shamefaced  I  Referring  to  this.  Sir  John  Coleridge  has 
whimsically  enough  but  quite  truly  remarked  that,  “  As 
Wilkes  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was  no  Wilkite,  so 
Keble  was  certainly  no  Christian  Year  man.”  When  a  su- 
erb  edition  of  the  book  in  small  folio  was  issued  by  Par¬ 
er  in  1858  it  was  so  issued  at  Sir  John  Coleridge’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  to  Keble’s  own  great  reluctance.  He  hardly 
ever  looked  into  the  book  itself,  whatever  the  shape  in 
which  it  appeared.  Folio,  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo, 
cheap  or  costly,  it  was  almost  distasteful  in  his  own  eyes. 
Not  from  fastidiousness,  but  out  of  a  remorseful  feeling 
that  in  giving  utterance  to  his  religious  longings  he  had 
been  inadvertently  conveying  an  idea  of  his  own  goodness. 
Here,  in  truth,  was  an  instance  of  one  who 

“  Did  good  by  stealth  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame." 

Hence,  indeed,  it  has  been  said  of  him,  “  It  is  strange  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  always  spoke  of  it,  and  that  was  sel¬ 
dom,  with  something  of  sadness  and  dissatisfaction.”  Oth¬ 
ers  have  regarded  it,  however,  very  differently.  Decora¬ 
tions  have  been  squandered  upon  the  work  by  loving  disci¬ 
ples  and  admirers  who  have  seemed  to  delight  in  lavishing 
upon  the  text  that  splendid  embroidery  of  colors  and  gold- 
leaf  that,  like  gems  set  in  a  gorgeous  tissue,  make  up  the  very 
jewelry  of  illumination.  Keble’s  “  Evening  Hymn  ”  was 
in  1865  illustrated  in  this  way  tenderly  and  reverently  by 
the  hand  of  Eleanor  Waring.  Keble’s  “Morning  Hymn,” 
five  years  before  that,  was  similarly  honored  by  B.  B.  1» , 
the  anonymous  artist’s  designs  as  an  illuminator  being 
•hromo-Uthographed  by  W.  K.  Tymms.  Nay,  beyond  even 
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these  tributes,  in  the  way  of  elaboration,  M.  Fyler,  in  iggj 
produced  in  quarto  a  volume  containing  within  it  as  many 
as  686  illustrations  of  poetic  imagery  from  the  “  Christian 
Year,”  pencillings  dedicated,  evidently  with  feelings  of  "rat. 
itude  ns  well  as  of  admiration,  to  the  revered  memory  of 
John  Keble.  As  a  crowning  attestation  of  its  imiwtance, 
the  work  has  had  published  separately  a  comprehensive  and 
minute  “  Concordance.”  A  goodly  volume  of  258  pac^j 
octavo  has  been  charmingly  penned,  moreover,  entitl^ 

“  Musings  over  the  ‘  Christian  Year  ’  and  ‘  Lyra  Innocen- 

tium,’  ”  by  a  near  neighbor  and  a  very  dear  young  friend 
of  the  venerable  poet ;  a  friend  of  his  even  from  her 
twelfth  year  upwards ;  one  whose  name  is  pleasantly  famil- 
iar  to  us  all  for  years  past  as  one  of  the  most  eharmino 
domestic  story-tellers  of  the  age,  Charlotte  Mary  Yon<re* 
popularly  known  as  the  author  of  “The  Heir  of  Red- 
clytfe” — the  weaver  of  “The  Daisy  Chain,”  out  of  the 
profits  of  which,  amounting  to  £2,000,  her  generous  hand 
has  built  up  in  New  Zealand  the  Missionary  College  at 
Auckland  !  I’ens  and  pencils  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  illustrating,  gold-leaf  and  morocco  have  been  stjuan- 
dered  abundantly  in  decorating,  the  hundred  and  odd  edi¬ 
tions,  the  tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
“  Christian  Year  ”  that  have  helped  to  spread  the  fair  fame 
of  John  Keble  in  both  hemispheres,  and  have  dune  so  in 
very  despite  of  all  his  unaffected  efforts,  first  at  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  afterwards  (when  his  identity  as  the  author  of 
the  lyrics  could  be  no  longer  ignored)  at  self-deprecia¬ 
tion. 

It  was  while  he  was  yet  in  the  first  flush  of  the  succesi 
of  the  “  Christian  Year  ”  that,  on  the  advancement  of  Dr. 
Edward  Copleston  to  the  Bishopric  of  Llandaff,  the  tempt¬ 
ing  proposition  was  made  to  him,  by  many  of  his  more  ar¬ 
dent  admirers  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  he  should  i 
allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  vacant  post 
of  the  Provost  of  Oriel.  'I'lie  suggestion  had  for  him  | 
especially  its  obvious  allurements.  Here,  again,  however,  : 
his  ingrained  natural  modesty  and  humility  ste|>p  d  in  as  a 
bar  to  his  ambition.  Wishing  in  no  way  to  interfere  with 
the  prospects  of  a  personal  friend  whom  he  sincerely 
admired,  he  withheld  his  name  as  an  opposing  candidate, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Hawkins  was  in  consequence  elected  to 
the  vacant  Provostship  without  competition. 

Towards  the  close  of  1829  another  tempting  offer  came  ; 
to  the  good  and  gifted  holder  of  those  three  little  curacies  ! 
in  Gloucestershire.  Archdeacon  Heathcote,  the  holder  of 
the  living  of  Hursley,  having  just  then  expired  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Sir  William  Heathcote  at  once  offered  the  vacant 
Vicarship  to  Mr.  Keble.  By  an  act  of  noble  self-abnega-  : 
tion,  springing  directly  from  his  filial  and  fraternal  affec-  , 
tion,  this  anything  but  self-seeking  or  ambitions  servant  of 
God  and  his  neighbor  declined  the  offer  thus  cordially 
thrust  upon  him  by  his  generous  friend  and  well-wisher,  i 
More  than  ever  it  seetned  to  him  that  his  father  needed  his 
help,  and  he  determined  upon  stopping  at  Fairfbrd  to  assist 
him  accordingiv.  The  late  Archdeacon’s  son,  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Wall  fleathcote,  was  therefore  presented  to  the 
living,  and  the  opportunity  appeared  to  be  lost  irrevocably 
to  Keble  of  his  ever  becoming  the  Vicar  of  Hursley.  A  j 
couple  of  years  after  this,  in  1831,  ho  undertook  the  labo¬ 
rious  task  that  lasted  him,  ofl‘  and  on,  for  five  years  to¬ 
gether  until  its  completion  at  length,  in  1836,  of  editing, 
not  nominally,  but  thoroughly  and  in  earnest,  the  Works 
of  Richard  Hooker,  the  Judicious  Hooker,  author  of  Ae  , 

“  Ecclesiastical  Polity.”  He  had  barely  realized  to  him¬ 
self  the  responsibility  involved  in  the  labor  he  had  thus 
undertaken,  when  larger  labors  and  heavier  responsibilities 
yet  were  devolved  upon  him  by  his  election  at  the  Unive^ 
sity  of  Oxford  as  the  new  Professor  of  Poetry.  The  honor 
was  not  unwelcome  to  him,  and  the  toil  it  necessitated  was 
eminently  congenial.  Keble’s  first  lecture  was  delivered 
there  in  the  February  of  1832.  Nowadays,  thanks  to  the 
daringly  innovative  example  of  Arnold,  the  lecturer  dis¬ 
courses  in  that  time-honored  chair  of  English  Poetry  in 
the  English  language.  Formerly,  as  prior  to  Kehle’s  time,  j 
the  lectures  were  invariably  delivered  in  Latin.  The 
newly-installed  Professor  abided  by  the  rule  with  the  ut-  | 
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post  reHtliness,  and  in  flowin':'  and  measured  diction  not 
ggirorthy  of  bis  theme  held  his  own  with  (he  ablest  of  his 
pitdecessors  in  the  delivery  of  his  “  I’raelectiones.”  These, 
fben  completed,  were  inscribed  by  Keble,  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  homage,  to  the  contemporary  poet  whom,  above 
ill  others  of  his  day,  he  regarded  with  the  profoundest 
iiimiration,  namely  to  Wordsworth.  The  work,  as  a 
thole,  bits,  perhaps,  been  the  most  happily  defined  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  where  he  speaks  of  it  as,  in  one  word,  “  re¬ 
fined.” 

According  to  custom,  Keble  held  this  Profes.sorship  for 
two  periods  of  five  years  each.  While  yet  but  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  his  occupying  this  novel  position,  for  him,  at 
the  University,  the  V'ice-Chancellor  appointed  him  to  de¬ 
liter  the  Summer  Assize  Sermon  there  in  183;).  In  some 
respects  it  was  the  most  memorable  sermon  of  the  century. 
The  title  given  to  it  by  the  preacher  on  its  publication  was 
“National  Apostacy.”  It  has  been  memorably  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  “  Apologia,”  as  “  the  start  of  the 
religious  movement  ”  of  that  time.  That  illustrious  theo¬ 
logian,  who  was  himself,  in  a  manner,  the  brain,  the  heart, 
the  tongue  of  it  all,  has  there  emphatically  designated 
Keble  the  true  and  primary  author  of  that  movement. 
Then  was  there  earnest  talk  of  dogmatic  theology.  Then 
were  there  strenuous  discussions  upon  the  thesis  of  Apos¬ 
tolic  Succession.  Tlie  “  Tracts  for  the  Times  ”  were 
itarted.  All  England  was  stirred  by  a  religious  agitation, 
the  lines  of  which  radiated  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
At  the  core  of  that  centre  were  three  men  especially  — 
three  great  men,  three  good  men,  yvho  surpassed  the  ablest 
of  those  around  and  associated  with  them  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  movement,  by  more  than  a  head  and  shoulders. 
John  Keble,  as  he  surpassed  them  all  in  mere  popularity 
u  a  writer  with  the  lyric  strains  of  his  “Christian  Year,” 
had  in  some  measure  preceded  them  all  by  the  sanctity  of 
his  reputation.  The  author  of  the  “  Apologia”  has  him- 
lelf  related  how,  when  he  was  first  walking  in  the  High 
Street  of  Oxford  as  an  undergraduate,  his  earliest  friend, 
John  Bowden,  startled  him  by  suddenly  exclaiming, 
‘There’s  Keble !  ”  Recalling  the  incident  to  mind  years 
afterwards,  Newman  even  goes  on  to  add,  “  And  with 
what  awe  did  I  look  at  him  I  ”  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey 
was  another  of  these  three  largely  gifted,  profoundly 
learned,  and  eminently  pure-souled  leaders  of  the  new 
rtlwious  movement.  In  depth  of  learning  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  amongst  them  no  superior.  As  for  the  third,  having 
already  recounted  his  history  at  some  length  in  these 
pages,  we  will  content  ourselves  now  with  speaking  of  him 
ashe  b  spoken  of  so  very  impressively  by  Professor  Shairp, 
of  St.  Andrew’s  University.  And  we  do  so  here  all  the 
more  readily  because  the  passage  occurs  in  the  course  of 
the  Professor’s  exquisite  monograph  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  biography.  There  it  is  in  that  charming  little 
etaay  of  his  on  the  author  of  the  “Christian  Year” — a 
new  edition  of  which  essay  was  reprinted  immediately 
tpon  Keble’s  death,  at  the  earnest  suggestion  of  Sir  John 
Coleridge  —  that  the  Professor  of  Humanity  at  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  speaks  so  very  strikingly  of  “  a  man  in  many  ways 
the  most  remarkable  that  England  has  seen  during  this 
century,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  whom  the  English 
Church  has  produced  in  any  century  — John  Henry  New¬ 
man.”  Yet  while  Professor  Shairp  no  less  strikingly  re¬ 
marks  that  with  all  their  learning  and  piety,  both  Pusey 
and  Keble  were  each  quite  secondary  to  Newman,  it  is 
Newman  himself  who  speaks  so  emphatically,  as  we  have 
men,  of  the  true  and  primary  author  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  (that  is,  John  Keble)  being  the  while  out  of  sight. 

Regarding  him  exclusively  as  a  Tractarian  —  that  is,  sim¬ 
ply  as  one  of  the  writers  of  the  “  Tracts  for  the  Times  ”  — 
M  occupied  a  position  by  no  means  conspicuous,  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  no  way  paramount.  Out  of  the  ninety  tracts  he 
*rote  no  more  than  four.  From  first  to  last  Newman  was 
*lie  editor  of  them  all.  Keble  wrote  neither  the  first  nor 
ll>e  last.  The  earliest  of  the  four  contributed  by  him  was 
*™ct  No.  4,  in  reference  to  Apostolic  Succession.  His 
next  was  No.  13,  in  relation  to  the  principle  regulating  the 
wlection  of  the  Sunday  Lessons.  The  next,  No.  40, 


treated  of  Holy  Matrimony.  His  last  was  really  the  last 
but  one  of  all  the  Tracts,  as  it  happened.  No.  89,  enti¬ 
tled  (a  mere  tentative  fragment,  it  was,  by  the  way),  an 
Essay  on  the  Mysticism  of  the  Early  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  While  the  movement  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
however,  when  the  “  Tracts  for  the  Times  ”  were  yet  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  publication,  changes  of  an  important 
kind  came  to  Keble  and  bis  surroundings.  On  the  24th 
January,  1835,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  his  venerable 
father  expired.  The  year  was  in  many  ways  for  Keble  very 
momentous.  In  consequence  of  failing  health  the  incumbent 
of  Hursley,  Mr.  Heathcote,  unexpectedly  gave  in  his  resig¬ 
nation,  becoming  afterwards  himself  the  Rector  of  Ash. 
Forthwith  Sir  William  Heathcote  offered  the  vacant  living 
once  more  to  Mr.  Keble,  knowing  well  that,  now  his  aged 
father  was  dead,  he  was  more  free  for  its  acceptance. 
Four  years  previously,  in  1831,  Dr.  Henry  Philpotts,  the 
Bi-hop  of  Exeter,  had  offered  to  Keble,  whom  the  Bishop 
regarded,  as  he  said  afterwards,  as  “  the  most  eminently 
good  man  in  the  Church,”  the  living  of  Paignton  in  Devon¬ 
shire.  The  home  ties  that  drew  him  back  to  Coin  Saint 
Aldwyn  from  the  curacy  of  Hursley  precluded  him  from 
accepting  the  living  of  Paignton.  It  was  not  so  with  him 
now,  when  there  was  a  second  time  profl’ered  to  him  by  his 
old  pupil,  friend,  and  patron.  Sir  William  Heathcote,  the 
living  that  of  all  that  could  have  been  named  to  him  was 
about  the  most  desirable.  Of  that  renewed  offer  he  availed 
himself.  By  the  January  of  1836  he  had  assumed  the  po¬ 
sition  he  was  to  occupy  thenceforth  so  benignly  for  thirty 
years  together  as  the  Vicar  of  Hursley  and  Rector  of  Ot- 
terbourne.  Other  domestic  ties  were  by  that  time  his,  but 
they  were  not  such  as  would  preclude  him  from  undertak¬ 
ing  those  new  and  most  desirable  responsibilities.  f)n  the 
10th  of  Ociober,  1833,  being  then  in  his  forty-fourth  year, 
he  had  been  married  in  the  parish  church  at  Bisley  to 
Charlotte  Clarke,  the  younger  daughter  of  a  deceased 
clergyman,  formerly  V’icar  of  Meysey  Hampton,  not  far 
from  Fairford.  The  sister  of  his  bride  had  for  some  few 
years  been  the  wife  of  his  younger  brother,  the  Rev. 
^Thomas  Keble.  Immediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony 
at  Bisley  the  newly  united  couple  went  to  reside  for  some 
weeks  at  Southampton.  Thence,  at  the  close  of  their  little 
holiday  e.xcursion,  they  went  for  awhile  to  Fairford,  but 
finally,  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  settled  down  permanently 
at  their  new  home,  the  one  to  which  they  were  both  to  he 
thenceforth  faithful  until  the  end,  in  the  Hursley  V’icarage. 
The  house  itself  was  of  hut  moderate  dimensions.  The 
parish,  on  the  contrary,  was  large,  including  within  it  sev¬ 
eral  hamlets,  and  having  a  very  scattered  population.  Ot- 
terbourne,  though  of  less  extent,  was  also  scattered.  In 
presiding  over  this  double  living  of  Hursley  with  Otter- 
bourne,  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  within  the  knowledge  of  all 
England,  for  thirty  consecutive  years  presented  to  view  the 
very  pattern  and  model  of  country  pastors,  one  quite  as 
near  to  the  public  heart  as  such,  and  quite  as  vividly  real¬ 
ized  by  the  popular  imagination,  as  Parson  Dale,  of  Hazel- 
dean,  or  as  Dr.  Primrose,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Meanwhile,  the  O.xford  movement  was  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing  and  expanding.  One  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  more 
active  participators  in  and  sympathizers  with  it  had  failed 
in  health,  had  gone  out  to  Barbadoes,  and  had  prematurely 
expired.  Towards  the  end  of  1837,  Newman  and  Keble 
were  busily  engaged  together  in  editing  and  watching 
through  the  press  the  two  thick  volumes  of  “  F roude’s 
Remains.”  Here,  again,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Tracts, 
what  Keble  mainly  shared  in  was  the  responsibility. 
Newman  wrote  the  Preface  and  did  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  editing.  A  year  afterwards  they  embarked  with  Pusey 
in  an  enterprise  which  brought  their  three  great  names 
more  prominently  than  ever  before  the  religious  mind  not 
only  of  all  England,  but  of  the  chief  part  of  Christendom. 
This  was  the  issuing  through  the  press,  carefully  edited, 
and  in  some  important  particulars  annotated,  of  the 
“  Library  of  the  Fathers.”  During  the  lapse  of  a  very  few 
years  immediately  ensuing,  it  grew  up  into  a  noble  series  of 
thirty-nine  octavo  volumes.  Keble,  shortly  after  its  com¬ 
mencement,  published,  in  1839,  his  metricad  version  of  the 
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Pcalnis  of  David.  Here,  again,  in  his  character  as  a  lyrist, 
be  appeared  before  the  world  quite  anonymously.  Ihe 
volume  was  entitled  “The  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David. 
By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford.”  The  Preface 
to  it  had  for  date  the  22d  May,  1839.  Speaking  of  the 
Psalter  as  it  passed  thus  from  the  band  of  the  Vicar  of 
Hursley  in  harmonious  rhymes  that  echoed  back  in  English 
as  far  as  might  be  the  mu^iu  of  the  Hebrew  original.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Howlcy  took  occasion  to  remark  emphatically  thiit 
Mr.  Keble’s  work  “  had  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.”  The  critical  time  arrived,  in  the  February  of  1841, 
when  the  last,  and  the  most  famous  of  all  the  “  Tracts  for 
tlie  Times,”  No.  90,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  from 
Newman’s  master  hand.  Keble  had  seen  it  in  type  before 
publication.  So  also  had  Puscy.  They  had  assenled  to, 
and  even  desired,  its  publication.  Tract  No.  90  was, 
nevertheless,  the  signal  for  a  storm  of  indignation  being 
directed  singly  and  individually  at  the  devoted  bend  of  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  lie  was  denounced  as  a  traitor. 
Kcble,  Pusey,  Hook,  Palmer,  Perceval,  each  of  them  in 
turn,  all  of  them  together,  deprecated  what  they  could  not 
but  regard  ns  the  injustice  of  Newman’s  treatment  in  this 
matter  in  which  they  virtually  claimed  their  right  to  share 
with  him  the  responsibility.  In  tbe  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  the 
Vicar  of  Hursley  argued  the  whole  question  in  a  pamphlet 
that  was  only  reprinted  for  actual  publication  in  1865,  but 
that  at  the  very  time  of  this  fierce  contention  about  Tract 
No.  90  was  privately  passed  through  the  press  and  widely 
distributed.  Distressed  and  in  some  sense  disheartened 
by  the  passionate  agitation  that  was  going  on  in  the 
University,  Keble’s  attention  was  directed  with  all  the 
more  eagerness  to. the  realizing  of  a  desire  that  had  been 
awakened  in  his  heart  almost  upon  the  morrow  of  his  first 
arrival  at  Hursley  as  Vicar.  This  was  nothing  less,  in 
fact,  than  the  hope  that  he  might  be  instrumental  in  ensur¬ 
ing  the  restoration,  or  rather  strictly  speaking,  the  veritable 
rebuilding  of  the  sacred  edifices  entrusted  to  his  charge  as 
Incumbent.  It  fortunately  so  happened  that  among  the 
members  of  his  congregation  there  was  a  close  neighbor  of 
bis  at  Otterbournc,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  Hur¬ 
sley  Vicarage,  who  was  enabled  by  his  zeal  and  talents 
and  energies  to  do  more  than  yeoman’s  service  in  the  way 
of  helping  Mr.  Keble  to  carry  practically  into  cflect  his 
generous  ambition.  This  was  the  father  of  the  charming 
author  that  was  to  be,  whose  name  has  already  here  been 
mentioned. 

On  Keblc’s  first  coming  to  Hur.«ley,  Charlotte  Yonge, 
was  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age,  just  preparing  for  her 
confirmation.  During  the  thirty  years  of  the  Vicar’s  happy 
and  peaceful  residence  she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his 
intimacy,  he  advancing  the  while  from  maturity  to  old  a^e, 
she  from  girlhood  to  womanhood.  Of  their  intercourse 
during  that  long  interval  she  has  given  in  her  charming 
Tolume  of  “Musings”  about  him,  published  in  1871,  a 
most  touching  and  graceful  record.  It  was  the  father  of 
Miss  Yonge  who  very  shortly  after  Keble’s  arrival  at 
Hursley  was  the  Vicar’s  right-hand  man  among  all  his 

farishioners.  He  was  a  layman  of  very  singular  aptitude. 

ormerly  an  officer  in  the  62d  Kepiment,  he  had  seen  good 
service  under  the  command  of  Wellington  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo.  Ketiring  from 
the  army  and  settling  down  quietly  at  Otterbourne,  in 
Hampshire,  he  there  in  furtherance  of  the  cherished  ideas 
of  Keble  turned  his  remarkably  versatile  abilities  to  excel¬ 
lent  account  as  a  volunteer  in  an  entirely  difi'erent  profes¬ 
sion.  William  Crawley  Yonge,  who  was  welcomed  at 
once  by  Keble  as  a  friend  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  became  for  the  nonce  in 
point  of  fact  the  new  Vicar’s  architect.  Drawing  out  his 

Slans  and  making  his  estimates  with  curious  facility,  he 
esigned  and  built  up  an  entirely  new  church  at  Otter¬ 
bournc.  The  Vicar  himself  contributed  £400  towards  the 
cost  of  its  construction.  Further  than  this,  Mr.  Yonge 
designed  and  erected  for  the  use  of  the  curates  an  entireTy 
new  parsonage.  The  expense  of  that  building  Mr.  Keble 
bimself  wholly  defrayed.  At  the  same  time  Sir  William 
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Heathcote  emulated  in  a  remarkable  manner  tke 
Vicar’s  munificence.  He  in  his  turn  raised  an  enfirel* 
new  church  at  Ampfield.  Not  only  this — he  conveyed  to 
the  Vicar  of  Hursley  the  vicarage  he  had  previously  otto, 
pied  only  as  a  tenant.  The  old-fashioned  parish  cliurihat 
Ilursley  was  all  the  while  the  veriest  eyesore  to  Keble 
who  regarded  it  askance  both  as  a  churchman  and  as  a 
connoisseur  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  It  was  a  cum¬ 
brous  and  solid  structure  of  brick,  flanked  by  a  ponderous 
square  tower  of  flint  stone.  The  tower  itself  was  so  fat 
satisfactory,  but  the  brick  structure  attached  to  it  waj 
simply  intolerable.  It  had  been  erected  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  second  George  by  Sir  William  Heath- 
cote’s  great-grandfather.  The  V’icar  determined  that,  cost 
what  it  might,  the  edifice,  from  the  foundation  upwards, 
saving  only  the  grand  old  tower,  should  be  renovated  and 
transformed.  With  Mr.  Yonge’s  cordial  assent,  a  profes¬ 
sional  architect,  Mr.  Harrison,  was  called  in  to  preside 
over  this  bold  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  reconstruction. 
To  the  end  that  funds  might  be  forthwith  secured  in 
furtherance  of  this  project,  Keble,  in  the  M.ay  of  1846, 
published  his  “  Lyra  innocentiuin,”  or“  Thoughts  in  Verse 
on  Christian  Children  —  their  Ways  and  their  Priviloges.” 
As  the  exquisite  motto  on  its  titlc-pjvge,  appeared  the 
words,  “  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  Him,  and  set 
him  in  the  midst  of  them.”  Upon  the  back  of  that  title- 
page  appeared  the  familiar  quotation  from  Keble’s  favorite, 
Wordsworth, — 

“  O  dearest,  dearest  boy,  my  heart 

For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 

If  1  could  tench  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn.” 

The  book  was  essentially  a  mother’s  book.  It  was  one 
written  about  children  and  not  for  them.  Its  merit  as  a 
lyrical  collection,  though  its  success  was  great,  has  h.inlly 
ever  been  adequately  appreciated.  It  is  remarkable  as  the 
effusion  of  one  who  had  married  when  his  youth  was  alto¬ 
gether  passed,  and  who  never  had  children.  Neverthcles!, 
though  he  never  was  a  father,  ho  had  a  heart  that  was 
essentially  paternal.  Although  the  proceeds  of  the  volume 
were  considerable,  the  money  accruing  from  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  insufficient.  It  was  a  mere  fractional  part  of  what 
was  actually  required.  Earnestly  bent  upon  obtaining  the 
desired  funds,  Keble  wanted  at  once  to  part  with  the  copy¬ 
right  of  the  “  Christian  Year,”  his  most  considerable  pos¬ 
session.  To  this  utterly  self-sacrificing  project,  however, 
bis  dearest  friends,  from  the  first  and  to  the  last,  were 
resolutely  opposed.  Instead  of  allowing  him  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  Coleriilge,  Dyson,  and  Patterson  jointly 
held  the  copyright  they  would  on  no  account  hear  of  his 
parting  with,  and  so  holding  it  for  him  supplied  him  from 
time  to  time,  for  tiie  Church,  with  whatever  funds  were 
requisite.  Furnishing  him  with  money  in  this  way  when¬ 
ever  he  wanted  any,  his  amateur  bankers  and  trustees 
repaid  themselves  from  the  proceeds  of  the  new  editions  of 
the  work  as  they  were  called  for.  Thanks  to  this  arrange- 
ment,'the  copyright  never  passed  out  of  the  author’s  pos¬ 
session.  And  in  this  way.  out  of  the  profits  gathered  in 
from  the  “  Christian  Year,”  was  built  up  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pari.“li  churches  in  the  United  Kingilom.  The 
first  stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  on  the  20ih  of  May, 

1847,  and  seventeen  months  later,  on  the  24  th  of  October, 

1848,  came  the  day  of  its  consecration.  Adornment  was 
added  to  adornment,  decoration  to  decoration.  One  stained 
glass  window  after  another  was  inserted.  The  massive 
stone  tower  was  crowned  by  a  symmetrical  spire  which  was 
raised  by  Sir  William  Heathcote.  On  its  com|)lction 
Keble  himself  ascended  to  the  summit,  and  there  fixed  with 
his  own  hand,  on  the  apex  of  the  spire,  the  glittering 
weather-cock. 

When  the  momentous  period  had  arrived  for  Newman  at 
which,  according  to  his  own  powerful  expression,  his  doubts 
issued  in  “a  strong  intellectual  conviction  that  the  Homan 
Catholic  system  and  Christianity  were  convertible  terms, 
the  tidings  came  to  Keble,  as  he  insisted  again  and  again, 
with  the  shock  of  a  thunderbolt.  It  was  at  once  a  heart 
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pief  to  him  and  a  calamity.  Startled  though  he  was  by 
news,  he  had,  nevertheless,  quite  evidently  anticipated 
it.  The  announcement  came  to  him  in  a  letter  from  New¬ 
man  himself.  On  receiving  that  letter  he  carried  it  about 
with  him  all  the  morning,  and  the  aiternoon,  not  daring  to 
open  it.  His  hesitation  in  breaking  the  seal  was  clearly 
like  a  presentiment.  When,  at  length,  he  took  courage  to 
do  so,  he  withdrew  into  the  seclusion  of  an  old  chalk  pit 
overgrown  with  brambles,  and  there  realized  with  a  pang 
that  the  brightest  intellect,  the  purest  heart,  the  noblest 
nature,  was  lost  to  the  Church  of  England.  A  day  or  two 
later  he  remarked  with  touching  simplicity,  “  I  have  written 
to  him  to  e.x press,  as  well  as  1  could,  continued  love  and 
aflection  towards  him” — breaking  otf  soon  afterwards 
with,  *■  God  bless  him  wherever  and  with  whomsoever  he 
is.”  Early  in  1847  Keble  published  his  “  Academical  and 
Occasional  Sermons,”  a  second  etlition  of  which  was  called 
for  in  the  Ibllowing  twelvemonth.  It  was  in  the  former 
Tear,  1847,  that  Dr.  Renn  Dickson  Hampden  was  nomi- 
"nateJ  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Keble  and  he  had  been 
Fellows  of  Oriel  together.  Resolutely,  however,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  old  associations,  and  acting  in  the  matter  simply  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  the  former  had 
a  conspicuous  share  in  the  proceedings  which  were  taken 
(all  of  them  in  vain)  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Hampden’s  appointment.  In  the  November  of  that  same 
Tear,  1817,  while  driving  with  a  friend  (the  brother  of  Sir 
Frederick  R  jgers)  through  the  picturesque  old  Close  at 
Winchester,  Keble  met  with  an  alarming  accident,  the 
intelligence  of  which  caused  a  shock  of  sympathy  in  his 
regard  to  thrill  through  England.  The  carriage  was  run 
away  with,  and  the  two  occupants  were  thrown  out,  each 
of  them  but  very  narrowly  indeed  escaping  destruction. 
The  consternation  produced  by  this  incident  in  various 

Earts  of  the  country,  evidenced,  in  a  striking  way,  the  hold 
[ehle's  fame  hail  taken  upon  the  affections  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Perhaps  the  first  time  that  his  name  had 
been  prominently  brought  under  their  notice,  as  Professor 
Shairp  has  remarked,  was  in  1838,  when  the  last  volume  of 
Scott’s  Life,  by  Lockhart,  made  its  appearance.  There,  in 
the  opening  of  the  last  chapter,  a  quotation  from  Solomon 
is  followed  by  a  reference  to  the  beautiful  expansion  of  that 
«ying  by  “  a  wise  poet  of  our  time,”  —  a  footnote  explain¬ 
ing  to  the  reader  that  the  extract  given  in  the  text  was 
from  the  “  Christian  Year  ’’  of  John  Keble.  Scarcely  a 
decade  had  run  out  after  that,  when  the  casualty  in  the 
Close  at  Winchester  gave  token  that  his  name  was  already 
fainilisriy  known  and  beloved  in  many  thousands  of 
English  households. 

At  intervals,  whenever  occasion  required,  the  Vicar  of 
Hurslcy  enunciated  his  views  with  the  utmost  possible 
precision,  upon  questions  affecting  religion  that  happened 
It  the  time  to  be  brought  prominently  forvvard,  either 
within  or  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  in  regard 
to  which  his  opinions  were  alwaj'S  very  clearly  and  very 
boldly  pronounced.  It  w<s  thus  in  1849,  when  he  sternly 
opposed  the  etlbrts  then  first  being  made  to  bring  about 
the  legalization  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister. 
His  argument  was  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
“Against  profane  dealing  with  Holy  Matrimony,  in  regard 
to  a  Widower  and  his  late  Wife’s  Sister.”  In  the  same 
way,  eight  years  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  he 
wrote  energetically  against  the  Divorce  Bill,  which  he 
epigrammatically  pronounced  a  Bill  for  Legalizing 
Adultery.  His  pamphlet,  in  this  instance,  was  headed, 
“An  Argument  for  not  proceeding  immediately  to  Repeal 
the  Laws  which  treat  the  Nuptial  Bond  as  Indissoluble.” 
Seven  years  prior  to  that  he  began  a  series  of  papers,  of 
which  two  only  were  published,  under  the  title  of  “  Church 
Matters  in  MDCCCL.”  Of  these.  No.  1  was  on  Trial  of 
Doctrine^  No.  2  being  dubbed  A  Call  to  Speak  Out  — 
upon  what  was  clearly  enough  indicated  at  the  moment  by 
the  subjoined  text,  “  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man 
who  is  a  Romtin  and  nncondemned  ?  ”  In  the  summer  of 
1857  Mr.  Keble  made  what,  wo  believe,  was  his  only  tour 
open  the  Continent.  Until  then  his  journcyings  had  never 
tttended  beyond  the  borders  of  the  three  kingdoms.  He 


had  triivelled  to  various  parts  of  England,  into  Wales,  into 
Scotland,  and  into  Ireland.  But  until  1857  he  had  never 
crossed  the  British  Channel.  In  the  winter  of  that  year 
he  brought  out  his  work  on  “  Eucharistic  Adoration,”  an 
argument  impressively  entitled,  “  The  Worship  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  in  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion.” 
It  was  during  the  course  of  the  next  twelvemonth,  1858, 
that  Charlotte  Yonge  was  mainly  instrumental  in  carrying 
out  a  project  that  was  a  source  of  especial  gratification  to 
the  Vicar  of  Ilursley  —  the  erection  of  a  School  Chapel  at 
Hill,  a  hamlet  situated  about  midway  between  the  Vicar¬ 
age  and  Winchester.  The  current  of  the  good  pastor’s 
life  flowed  on  smoothly  in  the  calm  seclusion  of  his  home 
in  Hampshire.  Honors,  in  a  worldly  sense,  had  not  fallen 
in  his  way.  Honor  in  the  noblest  sense  was  his,  and  that 
too  in  overllowing  abundance.  And  it  was  not  honor  only 
that  was  his  :  it  was  —  “  Honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends.”  One  of  the  best  and  dearest  of  these  was  lost  to 
him,  however,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  when,  in 
18C0,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  his  sister  Elizabeth  expired. 
Three  years  afterwards,  in  the  early  part  of  1863,  he  wai 
adding  the  last  to  his  various  writings  by  publishing  the 
Biography  of  Bishop  Wilson,  the  memoir  appearing  as  the 
first  of  the  seven  volumes  in  which  the  Life  .and  Works  of 
that  Prelate  were  comprised.  The  close  of  his  own  career, 
however,  was  drawing  on.  Of  this  ho  had,  on  the  30th 
November,  1864,  a  premonitory  symptom  of  a  sufficiently 
alarming  character.  Late  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  just 
as  he  was  retiring  to  rest,  he  h.ad  a  paralytic  seizure. 
Added  to  his  own  illness,  his  wife’s  health,  which  had 
always  been  precarious,  was  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  seriously  afl'ected.  It  was  during  one  of  the  sharpest 
crises  of  her  condition,  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
—  the  day  was  worth  marking  triply  with  a  white  stone  as 
the  13th  September,  1865,  —  that,  once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time  in  this  world,  Keble,  P  isey,  and  Newman  came 
together  under  the  roof  of  Hursley  Vicarage.  It  was  an 
interview  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  without  emotion. 
One  recalls  to  mind  with  an  .almost  poignant  interest  the 
every  minute  circumstance  of  that  moving  incident.  One 
thinks  of  Keble  as  he  stood  there  b.areheaded  in  the  porch 
of  his  vicarage  on  the  morning  of  th.at  Tuesday,  talking  to 
a  friend,  when  up  the  gravel  path  to  the  doorway  ap¬ 
proached  Newman.  Neither  of  them  had  the  slightest 
recognition  of  the  other’s  identity.  Keble  indeed  asked 
Newman  his  name,  the  latter  not  having  the  faintest  sus¬ 
picion  as  to  who  was  his  questioner.  Fearing  to  inijuire, 
the  visitor  handed  in  his  card,  whereupon  there  came  to 
view  in  the  good  vicar  “  that  tender  flurry  of  manner,” 
s.ays  the  survivor,  that  he  so  well  remembered.  'Twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  last  seen  each  other. 
Keble,  who  in  1845  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  life,  in 
1865  w.as  seventy-three.  Newm.an,  whom  the  other  had 
last  beheld  in  his  prime,  was  sixty-two.  After  a  few 
hurried  words  at  the  entrance,  the  Vicar  brought  the 
oratorian  into  his  study,  and  there,  the  latter  tells  us  in  his 
simple  and  touching  account  of  their  meeting,  embraced 
him  most  afl'eetionately.  For  four  or  five  hours  they  were 
together  —  with  Pusey,  who  had  previously  arrived,  'The 
three  old  friends,  —  think  but  for  a  moment  of  their  names, 
Keble,  Pusey,  Newman,  —  no  one  else  being  present,  had  a 

Erimitive  dinner  together  at  one  o’clock.  Up-stairs  Mrs. 

[eblc  was  lying  ill  in  bed,  her  husband  being  in  and  out 
of  the  room  continually  all  the  afternoon,  in  attendance 
alternately  upon  the  invalid  and  upon  his  two  visitors. 
Dr  Newman  had  to  leave  early  in  order  to  catch  the  train. 
One  has  a  last  glimpse  of  him  and  Keble  together  when 
they  strolled  out  for  awhile  into  the  open  air,  pausing  for 
a  moment  to  look  in  silence  at  the  church  and  churchyard, 
“  so  beautiful  and  calm  !  ”  So  they  met,  and  so  they  parted, 
with  a  half  promise  to  each  other  of  their  soon  again  com¬ 
ing  together.  That  was  not  to  be,  however,  by  reason  of 
the  illness  of  Keble’s  wife  having,  a  little  later  on,  vei^ 
seriously  increased.  Wistfully,  in  one  of  his  communi¬ 
cations  to  his  old  friend  at  this  time,  Keble  asked  of 
Newman  with  reference  to  Pusey  and  themselves,  in  the 
familiar  lines  from  “  Macbeth,”  and  with  a  solemn  signifi- 
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cance  such  as  the  words  had  never  had  applied  to  them 
before,  — 

"  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ? 

When  the  huHu  burlf’t  done. 

When  the  batUe’t  lost  and  toon.” 

Seven  months  more  of  life  in  this  world  was  all  that 
remained  then  for  Keble.  His  opportunity  for  further 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  the  oldest  and  dearest  amongst 
them,  was  being  narrowed.  There  was  one  with  whom  ne 
had  been  in  the  closest,  the  most  intimate,  and  the  most 
confidential  correspondence  for  five  and  fifty  years  to¬ 
gether,  from  as  far  back  as  1811,  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge 
to  wit,  who  on  Monday,  the  19th  March,  18G6,  received 
the  last  letter  he  ever  had  in  Keble’s  handwriting.  On 
Thursday,  the  22d  of  March,  the  good  old  Vicar  rose, 
through  some  error  as  to  the  time,  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  At  that  early  hour  he  took  a  cold,  instead  of  a 
warm  or  even  a  tepid  bath.  His  wife  being  still  seriously 
indisposed,  he  prayed  for  some  time  by  her  bedside,  and 
then  stood  up  to  read  the  lessons  to  her  —  all  this  before 
breaking  his  fast.  While  reading  he  appeared  to  have 
fainted.  The  probability  is  that  it  was  another  stroke  of 
paralysis.  He  bad  an  illness  then  that  lasted  exactly  one 
week  —  the  gentle,  gifted,  and  saintly  John  Keble  breath¬ 
ing  bis  last  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the 
29th  March,  1866.  His  last  sermons  had  been  delivered 
mst  sixteen  months  previously,  —  namely,  on  the  27th 
November,  1864,  when  he  preached  from  the  pulpit  of 
Hursley  Church  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 
The  former,  the  penultimate  sermon  was  upon  the  text 
from  St.  Matthew,  ch.  xxi.  v.  9  :  “  And  the  multitudes  that 
went  before  and  that  followed,  cried,  saying:  Hosannah 
to  tlie  son  of  David  :  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Ix)rd.  Hosannah  in  the  highest.”  The  last  sermon 
of  all  had  for  its  text  the  fifth  verse  of  the  second  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  ”  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  Lord.”  On  Friday,  the  6th  April,  the 
remains  of  the  venerated  Vicar  of  Hursley  were  laid  in 
their  grave  beside  that  of  his  sister  Flizabeth,  over  which 
he  had  raised  to  her  memory  the  beautifully  sculptured 
imitation  of  an  old  Irish  cross.  On  the  1 1  th  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  May,  but  little  more  than  a  month  after  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Keble  breathed  her  last,  and  on  the  18th  was  laid 
by  his  side  in  the  jHiaceful  old  Hursley  chnrchyard.  The 
graves  of  the  Vicar  and  his  widow  were  turfed  over  and 
sown  with  flowers,  the  memory  they  had  left  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  the  parishioners  being  their  noblest  monu¬ 
ment.  Inside  the  beautiful  church  hard  by,  upon  the  floor 
of  the  chancel,  inlaid  on  the  very  spot  where  Keble’s  form 
had  so  often  rested  during  the  service,  a  brass  cross  of  ex¬ 
quisite  design  and  elaboration  was  placed,  having  engraved 
upon  it  his  name,  the  duration  of  his  incumbency,  the  days 
of  his  birth  and  death,  his  age  of  seventy-four,  and  traced 
deeply  indented  in  a  running  strip  round  the  edge  those 
supreme  adjurations  from  the  Litany  ;  “By  Thine  Agony 
and  Bloody  Sweat ;  by  'riiy  Precious  Death  and  Burial ; 
W  Thy  Glorious  Kesurrection  and  Ascension ;  and  by  the 
Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Good  Lord.  Deliver  Us.”  The 
recollections  of  Keble,  recollections  which  had  been  treas¬ 
ured  up  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  began  soon  after  hif 
death  to  rise  like  a  sweet  odor  in  the  nostrils  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  now  become  his  posterity.  Every  one  knew 
that,  life  and  health  permitting,  Keble’s  biographer  was  to 
be  Uie  oldest  and  dearest  of  all  his  friends,  one  of  the  most 
revered  of  the  ex-judges  of  England,  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Girding  up  his  loins,  eventually,  in  spite  of  his 
great  age  and  of  a  very  severe  attack  of  illness,  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  task  that  to  him  was  indeed  a  labor  of 
love.  Sir  John  Coleridge  in  1868  (the  Preface  was  dated 
upon  the  Christmas  Eve  of  that  year)  admirably  acquitted 
himself  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  in  his  character 
as  a  biographer.  Previously  he  had  given  to  the  public  a 
number  of  particulars  in  regard  to  Keble’s  life  through  the 
columns  of  the  Guardian  newspaper.  Accepting  the  facts 
there  given  as  the  basis  of  his  argument.  Professor  Sbairp 
wrote  his  masterly  little  Essay  in  thirteen  sections  on  the 
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Author  of  the  “  Christian  Year.”  Before  1866  had  run 
out  a  beautiful  and  costly  quarto  volume  was  published 
adorned  with  thirty-two  exquisite  photographs  by  VVilluun' 
Savage,  constituting  altogether  a  lovely  memorial  of  the 
familiar  haunts  trodden  at  various  times  from  his  birth  to 
his  death  by  the  footsteps  of  John  Keble.  The  title  of  this 
handsome  volume  is,  “  The  Birthplace,  Home,  Churches, 
and  other  places  connected  with  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Chris-  ' 
tian  Year.’  ”  Prefixed  to  it  in  the  form  of  Notes  was  an¬ 
other  biographical  memento  of  Keble  penned  by  the  Rev. 

J.  F.  Moor,  Junior,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Ampfield.  Sub^ 
sequently,  in  a  good  substantial  volume,  appeared  Miss 
Yonge’s  deeply-interesting  “  Musinws  over  the  ‘  ('hristian 
Year’  and  the  ‘  Lyra  Innocentium,’ ”  incidentally,  in  the 
course  of  it,  supplying  the  reader  with  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  and  some  of  them  very  charming  reminiscences.  In 
a  supplementary  way,  and  posthumously,  additions  were 
made  to  the  list  of  Keblc’s  writings.  These,  however 
were  the  mere  collecting  together  of  effusions,  now  theo¬ 
logical,  now  poetic,  that  had  hitherto  been  scattered.  In 
1836  there  had  appeared,  under  the  title  of  “Lyra  Apos- 
tolica,”  177  lyrics  reprinted  from  the  Britiih  Ma;iazine. 
These  were  written  by  John  Bowden  and  others,  however, 
as  well  as  some  of  them  by  Keble  and  some  by  Newman. 
Forty-five  of  the  number  signed  “  Y  ”  were  Keble’s.  These, 
together  with  a  variety  of  other  odes  and  lyrics,  many  of 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  other  collections,  were 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  a  posthumous  volume, 
in  1868,  and  published  as  “Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Hursley.”  Notably  among 
the  contents  was  the  ode,  written  by  Keble,  set  to  music  by 
Dr.  Crotch,  and  performed  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at 
the  Encmnia  of  1834,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  installation 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
The  “  Occasional  and  Parochial  Sermons  ”  of  Keble  were 
in  1867  and  1868  published  in  a  periodical  form,  in  twelve 
monthly  instalments.  A  collective  edition  of  the  whole  of 
his  writings,  prose  and  verse,  has  yet  to  make  its  appea> 
ance.  There  was  something  bewildering,  or,  at  any  rate, 
enigmatical,  in  Keble’s  personal  appearance.  When  he  was 
travelling  in  Scotlan<l,  he  was  pronounced  a  plain  man  by  a 
youna  lady  who,  on  seeing  him,  was  evidently  not  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  oddest  of  all  our  idioms)  agreeably  disappointed. 
Judging  from  the  later  photographs  of  the  Vicar  of  Ilurs- 
lej’,  the  young  lady,  any  one  would  say,  was  not  very  much 
out  in  her  reckoning.  Those  later  photographs  do  Mr. 
Keble,  unquestionably,  a  great  injustice.  'Po  realize  thh 
literally,  at  a  glance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  either  of  the  two  finest  likenesses  ever  taken  of 
Keble  by  the  most  truthful  and  masterly  portrait-painter 
of  our  generation,  George  Richmond,  R.  A.  One  of  these 
portraits  by  Richmond  represents  Keble  as  he  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood.  The  other,  by  far  the  finer,  po^ 
trays  him  as  he  was  in  his  old  age,  the  artist  (speaking  as 
an  artist)  pronouncing  Keble’s  head  “most  beautiful  I” 
Nevertheless,  his  features  were  undoubtedly  irregular,  and 
Sir  John  Coleridge  was  right  in  saying  of  his  friend  that 
he  was  not  handsome.  The  forehead  and  hair  were  both 
fine,  however,  and  the  eyes  to  the  last  were  full  of  intellect 
and  animation.  Above  all,  the  countenance  was  expres.«ive 
in  a  remarkable  manner  of  sweetness  and  benignity.  The 
expression  which  thus  shone  from  his  face  is  still,  in  a 
manner,  discernible  in  his  reputation.  His  very  name  is 
harmonious  with  the  music  of  the  “  Christian  Year.”  And 
over  his  memory  there  floats  the  nimbus  of  his  saintly 
character. 


IN  THE  HEIGHTS. 

The  higher  regions  of  our  globe  awaken  our  curiosity  in 
a  great  degree ;  still  they  remain  surrounded  by  much 
mystery,  whether  we  try  to  discover  their  phenomena  or 
their  constitution.  We  climb  mountains,  we  ascend  in  bal¬ 
loons,  we  turn  our  telescopes  towards  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  invent  a  thousand  instruments  to  discover  the  reasons 
of  the  least  efl'ects  produced  by  physical  means  in  the  space 
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«hich  separates  us.  Yet  life  is  intimately  connected  with 
soil ;  the  bird  which  soars  through  the  air  must  descend 
continually  to  seek  its  proper  nourishment.  Of  all  the 
gemmiferous  tribes,  man  alone  has  the  boldness  to  rise  in 
the  air  and  suspend  himself  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  height 
of  many  thousand  feet.  But  the  intense  cold  of  these  pro¬ 
digious  elevations  hinders  him  from  remaining  long  under 
conditions  which  are  not  made  for  life. 

Still  it  is  by  no  means  uninteresting,  when  climbing 
gtountains,  where  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  so  rare,  to 
remark  the  decrease  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  and  to  see  what 
transformations  nature  is  subject  to  before  being  wholly 
effaced.  Among  the  atmospheric  conditions  necessary  to 
organized  beings,  the  temperature  plays  the  principal  part ; 
pressure  seems  to  e.xercise  little  influence.  The-celebratcd 
Mtanist,  Ue  Candolle,  has  demonstrated  that  absolute 
height  never  acts  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants, 
«  on  the  respiratory  organs  of  leaves.  It  is  a  well-known 
het  that  there  are  thousands  of  species  which  are  met  with 
at  very  ditlerent  heights,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  of  plants  strictly  confined  to  certain  restricteil 
mountain  regions.  The  culture  of  Alpine  plants  in  our 
gardens  confirms  this ;  since  it  is  easy  to  preserve  them  in 
the  plains  when  the  temperature  and  humidity  are  suitable. 
Our  cereals  cease  to  grow  at  a  certain  height  in  Europe, 
but  that  is  not  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  air,  since  we  see 
them  thrive  in  South  America  at  a  much  higher  elevation. 

Heat  and  damp  are  the  two  principal  causes  which  pre- 
lide  over  the  altitude  of  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  The  similarity  between  the  different  stages  of  a 
high  mountain  and  different  latitudes  has  long  been  re¬ 
marked.  To  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  equivalent 
to  a  journey  to  Lapland.  The  limit  of  vegetation  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  that  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  point  of  eleva¬ 
tion  where  these  snows  begin  rests  upon  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  country.  In  the  Andes,  it  reaches 
about  five  thousand  yards  ;  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya,  nearly  six  thousand ;  in  Switzerland,  about 
three  thousand ;  and  in  the  sixty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
no  more  than  two  thousand. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  such  high  regions,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  heat  of  the  sun,  sometimes  pr^uce  the  same  effects  as 
along  season  of  frosty  weather;  in  this  manner  many 
ipecies  are  arrested  in  their  propagation  by  a  cause  ex¬ 
actly  inverse  to  that  which  brings  death  to  the  majority  of 
plants  on  the  summit  of  mountains,  and  indeed  perpetual 
mow  alone  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  vegetable  life.  There  are  a  very  few  plants 
which  can  live  in  it ;  a  saxifrage  in  the  Andes,  called  after 
the  celebrated  traveller  and  chemist  Boussingault,  is  found 
on  rocks  six  hundred  feet  above  the  snow-Tevel.  In  the 
Alps,  on  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  vegetation  does  not 
disappear  for  more  than  three  times  this  height ;  there  a 
few  saxifrages,  a  gentian,  a  ranunculus,  and  a  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  may  be  seen  with  their  attenuated  stems.  Around 
the  glaciers,  wherever  a  space  is  free  from  snow,  or  a  rift 
in  the  rocks  furnishes  a  shelter  against  the  strong  frosts, 
mosses  and  lichens  cover  the  bare  cold  stone  with  a  green 
carpet ;  the  latter  of  these  rise  to  considerable  heights,  and 
ue  numerous,  whilst  the  mosses  scarcely  pass  over  the 
limit  of  the  last  ferns. 

In  the  Himalaya,  vegetation  is  much  more  active  at  such 
great  heights,  and  the  striking  analogy  between  these  re¬ 
gions  and  Arctic  countries  is  more  marked.  The  spring 
commences  very  late,  but  a  few  weeks  of  heat  suffice  for 
the  plant  to  accomplish  the  various  phases  of  its  annual  evo- 
IntioD,  and  though  flowering  much  later  than  in  the  warm, 
damp  valley,  the  seeds  are  mrmed  long  before  those  of  its 
lower  neighbor.  Hooker  observed  this  in  his  exploration 
of  the  Sikkim,  a  province  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Hima¬ 
laya.  There  is  tnen  for  vegetable  life  a  real  calorific  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  their  period  of  growth  does  not  depend  solely  on 
the  mean  temperature,  but  on  the  amount  of  available  heat 
that  they  receive. 

_  There  are,  however,  in  these  regions  variations  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth  which  prevent 
fim  regular  efiects  of  our  observations  being  fully  es¬ 


tablished.  In  the  Alps,  M.  Schlagintweit,  who  has  carried 
these  studies  out  very  fully,  has  remarked  that  nothing  ii 
the  same  except  the  pressure  of  the  air.  There  are  de¬ 
cided  differences  as  to  the  hygrometric  state  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  from  whence  very  marked  contrasts  arise ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  absolute  limit  to  trees  and 
plants,  necessarily  submitting  to  such  variable  conditions. 

He  has  particularly  remarked  the  trunks  of  pine  trees, 
firs,  and  larches,  with  others  which  characterize  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  mountains,  and  belong  to  the  family  of  Conifers. 
Taking  as  a  measure  the  ligneous  rings  which  each  year 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  and  from  which  the  age 
of  the  tree  may  be  calculated,  it  is  perceived  that  the 
thickness  varies  in  species,  but  generally  diminishes  as 
the  tree  grows.  This  is  especially  in  the  second  period  of 
the  life  of  the  tree,  from  one  to  two  hundred  years,  because 
at  these  great  heights  the  vegetative  force  exhausts  itself 
more  rapidly,  and  the  period  of  old  age  begins  earlier.  In 
the  valleys,  during  the  second  century,  the  ring  still  pre¬ 
serves  the  same,  or  even  has  a  greater  thickness  than  in 
the  first.  This  growth  has  everywhere  its  fluctuations,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  mean  temperature  of  any  season.  If  it  be 
examined  every  ten  years,  the  inequality  is  marked ;  but 
if  from  century  to  century,  the  equality  is  the  same,  until 
vitality  ceases,  owing  to  old  age.  Thus,  in  a  perio<l  of 
fifty  years,  each  atmospheric  change  has  taken  place  which 
can  accelerate  or  lessen  vegetation  ;  and  the  perturbations 
which  make  persons  think  that  the  seasons  are  changing, 
are  reproduced  in  nearly  the  same  order,  and  a  tolerably 
safe  opinion  may  be  given  as  to  the  decrease  of  growth  in 
trees  living  on  mountains. 

Besides  these  modifications,  the  nature  of  the  soil  must 
be  considered,  and  especially  of  the  rocks.  Some  plants 
only  grow  on  crystalline  or  piimitive  blocks;  others  on 
calcareous  or  schistous  formations.  There  are  kinds  of 
vegetation  which  so  especially  attach  themselves  to  certain 
rocks,  that  the  appearance  uf  the  plants  reveals  the  under¬ 
lying  surface.  There  are  special  forms,  too,  of  rocks,  mak¬ 
ing  terraces,  buttresses,  aiyuUles,  or  cones,  on  which  par¬ 
ticular  systems  of  spontaneous  vegetation  burst  forth. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  water  distributes 
itself  in  a  proportion  which  exerts  an  influence,  not  only  on 
the  species,  but  on  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  the 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers,  and  the  strength  of  the  stem. 
Thus,  the  flora  of  calcareous  rocks,  and  ground  strewed 
with  stone  boulders,  give  birth  to  more  slender  forms  than 
the  same  flora  in  the  meadows ;  and  the  plants  belonging 
to  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plains  dry  up  more  quickly 
than  those  growing  on  schist  or  slaty  formations.  W  ater, 
indeed,  penetrates  so  unequally  into  the  soil  that  it  mapr 
either  wash  away  or  encourage  vegetation,  according  as  it 
falls  in  abundance  or  in  excess.  The  violence  of  the  storms 
to  which  certain  chains  are  exposed  explains  the  arrested 
vegetation  often  observed  on  isolated  peaks ;  rain  runs 
down  the  side,  instead  of  refreshing  the  soil.  In  the  Alps 
it  forms  those  unexpected  swellings  of  torrents  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  runxen,  which  are  more  feared  than  storms 
or  avalanches  ;  the  swollen  streams  precipitate  themselves 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  that  which  in  summer  was 
but  a  simple  thread  of  water  takes  the  proportions  of  an 
immense  cataract.  When  moisture  is  to  be  really  benefi¬ 
cent  it  must  filter  through  the  soil  in  small  quantities, 
where  it  can  be  received  on  a  bed  of  verdure  or  layers  of 
leaves  and  moss,  distributing  it  slowly,  and  arresting  these 
violent  floods. 

Leaving  the  distribution  of  plants,  and  turning  to  that  of 
animal  life,  we  see  that  water  is  as  necessary  to  it  as  to 
plants  ;  but  it  has  the  power  of  seeking  it  in  the  torrents 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  glaciers ;  by  moving,  too,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  it  to  avoid  those  extremes  of  temperature  from 
which  plants  suffer.  Thus  animals  are  often  found  in 
higher  regions  ;  but  the  herbivorous  species  are  obliged  at 
times  to  descend  towards  the  zone  which  will  afford  them  a 
subsistence.  The  chamois,  the  boldest  and  most  agile  of 
the  visitors  to  Alpine  summits,  never  passes  above  three  or 
four  thousand  yards;  the  wild  goat  does  not  venture  so 
high  ;  the  fox  sometimes  goes  as  far  in  pursuit  of  the  snow- 
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hen,  but  the  bear  shows  himself  still  more  rarely.  The 
winter  dwelling  of  the  marmot  is  often  more  than  eight 
thousand  feet  high,  whilst  the  fiog  never  passes  the  snow* 
line,  nor  do  the  lizards  and  vipers.  As  to  fishes,  though 
they  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  lakes  and  streams,  the 
coldness  of  the*water  is  for  them  an  obstacle  analogous  to 
a  low  state  of  the  temperature  for  terrestrial  animals.  The 
trout  is  almost  the  only  fish  that  can  exist  in  the  icy 
waters  ;  owing  to  the  case  with  which  it  leaps  such  enor¬ 
mous  distances,  it  can  mount  the  cataracts  and  overcome 
difficulties  which  arrest  other  swimmers.  Two  varieties, 
that  of  the  torrents,  —  Salmo  fario,  and  the  red  trout,  Sulmo 
Malvelinus,  —  are  met  with  on  the  St.  Gothard,  six  thousand 
four  hundred  feet  high,  in  the  little  Lake  of  Luzendro; 
still  higher  the  perpetual  freezing  of  the  water  absolutely 
forbids  their  existence,  and  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  in  a 
lake  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high,  no  trace  can 
be  found  of  their  presence. 

The  birds  are  the  natural  denizens  of  the  highest  alti¬ 
tudes.  In  the  Andes  the  condor,  in  the  Alps  the  eagle  and 
the  vulture,  hover  over  the  gigantic  peaks.  Organized  as 
they  are  for  the  longest  flights,  they  are  the  true  sailors  of 
the  atmospheric  ocean,  as  the  petrels  are  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  chouca,  a  kind  of  intensely  black  raven,  with  a  yellow 
beak  and  bright  red  claws,  does  not  rise  so  high  in  the  air, 
but  is  essentially  the  bird  of  h  gh  peaks  and  snowy  regions. 
It  has  been  seen  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Col 
du  Geant.  Flights  of  them  are  found  in  the  broken  rocks 
of  the  mountains,  or  scudding  along  the  steepest  precipices, 
uttering  their  harsh  croaking  note.  Everything  that  rises 
to  a  dizzy  height  in  the  air  lias  a  particular  charm  for  these 
birds;  tall  firs,  steeples,  old  towers,  the  battlements  of 
castles  overlooking  the  valleys,  cathedral  pinnacles,  iso¬ 
lated  peaks,  and  sharp-pointed  aif/uillex,  are  the  places 
chosen  for  their  nests.  Real  hermits  of  the  air,  condemned, 
like  those  of  the  desert  of  Tnebes,  to  the  most  frugal  and 
austere  food,  they  delight  in  solitude,  and  the  more  space 
that  separates  them  from  man  the  more  they  are  pleased. 

But  there  are  more  graceful  birds  that  reside  in  these 
frosty  regions  and  animate  the  cold  landscape.  The  snow 
chaliinch,  Frinfjilla  nioalix,  loves  them  so  well  that  it  rarely 
descends  to  the  forest  belt.  The  accenlew  of  the  Alps  fol¬ 
lows  it,  preferring  the  stony,  sterile  region  between  the  line 
of  vegetation  and  that  of  perpetual  snow,  both  of  them 
seeking  their  insect  food  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  yards.  There  are  some  kinds  which  rarely  use  their 
wings :  these  are  the  gallinaceous  fowls.  The  galopede,  or 
snow-hen,  is  seen  in  Iceland  as  well  as  Switzerland  ;  it 
flies  far  above  the  frosty  belt,  and  lives  in  very  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  its  plumage  in  winter  taking  the  hue  of  the  snow,  in 
which  it  loves  to  be.  It  is  indeed  so  necessary  to  its  com¬ 
fort  that  at  the  approach  of  summer  it  rises  higher  in  the 
mountains;  it  burrows  and  rolls  in  it  with  delight,  and  hol¬ 
lows  holes  to  shelter  itself  from  the  wind,  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  discomfort  that  it  fears  in  its  icy  abode.  The 
lichens  and  seeds  carried  by  the  wind  suffice  for  its  nourish¬ 
ment,  whilst  its  young  are  fed  on  the  insects  it  catches. 

Insects  are  indeed  the  principal  living  beings  in  these 
desolate  regions;  a  fresh  analogy  with  the  polar  regions, 
where,  during  the  short  weeks  of  summer,  they  appear  in 
great  numbers.  In  the  cold  temperate  zone,  beetles  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  greater  numbers  and  greater  variety 
than  in  any  region  excepting  near  the  equator.  They  pre¬ 
dominate  in  Alpine  heights,  reaching  on  the  southern  side 
three  thousand  yards,  and  somewhat  less  on  the  northern. 
There,  concealed  in  boles  and  cracks  in  the  rock,  they  live 
on  flesh,  for  vegetable  nourishment  is  almost  absent.  Their 
wings  are  so  short  that  they  can  scarcely  be  discerned ;  na¬ 
ture  seeming  to  wish  to  shelter  them  from  the  great  currents 
of  air  which  would  else  infallibly  carry  them  away.  In  fact, 
other  flies  and  insects,  like  butterflies,  are  continually  found 
to  have  been  raised  by  the  wind  to  these  heights,  and  have 
perished  in  the  snow.  The  glaciers  are  covered  by  victims 
ihit  have  thus  met  their  fate ;  their  frail  corpses  strewing 
the  ice  in  thousands.  Yet  there  are  certain  kinds  which 
brave  the  cold,  and  rise  freely  to  some  thousand  yards,  since 
Hooker  observed  butterflies  on  the  top  of  Mont  Mornay. 
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The  spiders  have  also  the  power  of  resisting  the  cold ;  and 
an  almost  microscopic  insect,  the  Desoria  glacialis,  live* 
only  on  the  borders  of  the  glaciers.  But  the  sadness  of 
their  home  seems  to  be  reflecied  in  all  these  little  creatures- 
they  no  longer  present  the  variety  of  tints  which  charac¬ 
terize  them  elsewhere,  being  of  a  dark  or  black  hue,  which 
hides  their  presence  in  the  holes  where  they  creep.  Their 
habits  also  are  modified  according  to  the  locality  ;  noctur¬ 
nal  insects  in  the  countries  of  the  plain  become  diurnal  in 
mountainous  regions,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  conditions  of 
the  lowlands  during  the  night  are  reproduced  here  in  the 
day,  preserving  even  alter  sunrise  the  shadow  and  fresh¬ 
ness  unknown  below. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  naturalists  give  us  of  animal 
life  in  those  zones  where  the  fauna  gradually  give  way  to 
solitude  and  desolation.  Beyond  the  last  stage  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  beyond  the  extreme  region  of  insects  and  mammifer- 
ous  animals,  all  becomes  silent  and  uninhabited  ;  though 
the  air  is  full  of  infusoria,  microscopic  animalcula,  which  the 
wind  raises  like  dust,  and  which  are  spread  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  to  unknown  heights ;  they  are  germs  floating  in  space 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  fix  themselves. 

Of  the  dawn,  M.  de  Tschudi  has  traced  a  delicious  pic¬ 
ture.  “  A  little  before  the  sky  is  colored  with  the  first 
traces  of  morning,  even  before  the  light  breeze  announces 
the  approach  of  day,  when  the  stars  are  still  shining  in  the 
firmament,  the  birds  give  the  signal  for  nature  to  awake. 
A  slight  rush  through  the  fir-wood,  a  sort  of  cooing,  the 
notes  of  which  become  more  and  more  accentuated ;  the 
rapidity  gradually  increases  and  ends  in  a  harmonious 
chattering,  rising  and  descending  from  branch  to  branch, 
as  the  bow  of  the  musician  passes  from  the  deepest  to  the 
highest  chords ;  then  suddenly  a  louder  sound  is  heard, 
voices  at  first  timid,  now  intone  their  characteristic  air, 
their  more  or  less  piercing  whistle ;  the  sweet  melancholy 
nocturne  has  ceased ;  it  is  a  morning  serenade,  that  the 
winged  tribe  gives  to  the  sun,  which  is  on  his  way  to  warm 
their  humid  abode.” 

Man  has  been  less  favored  tluin  the  birds ;  we  may  long 
for  this  aerian  e.xistence,  where  the  eye  rests  on  the  mag¬ 
nificent  panorama  of  mountains  and  on  the  deep  blue  of 
the  firmament.  But  to  climb  to  a  great  height  is  always  a 
painful  thing  ;  either  the  air  contains  less  o.xygen  in  a 
given  volume,  and  the  dissolution  of  this  gas  in  the  blood 
operates  with  more  difficulty  under  a  weaker  pressure,  or 
the  repeated  movements  of  the  ascent  fatigue  the  muscular 
system ;  certain  it  is  that  the  pulse  is  painfully  accelerated ; 
there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing;  headache,  nau.^ea,  and 
many  other  sensations  known  under  the  name  of  mal  de 
mnntagnex,  are  felt.  The  real  cause  of  this  pathological 
phenomenon  has  been  much  discussed ;  it  arises  jirobably 
from  the  different  pressure  of  the  air.  Man  has  not  been 
organized  like  the  birds,  to  rise  through  layers  of  a  varying 
density  ;  the  latter  are  provided  with  bags  of  .air  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  lungs  and  bones,  filling  up  a  large  part  of 
their  bodies,  and  constituting  a  kind  of  breathing-pump. 
A  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  insects ;  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  tracheaj,  leading  to  the  outer  air  by  stigmata, 
which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure ;  thus,  they  have 
the  faculty  of  resisting  the  influence  of  apneuipatic  vacuum 
of  ddcterioiis  gases,  and  even  of  immersion  in  water. 

The  annoyance  that  is  felt  in  ascending  a  mountain  may, 
however,  be  overcome ;  the  change  is  often  too  sudden, 
and  a  certain  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  to  establish  an 
equilibrium  between  the  gas  in  the  blood  and  that  of  the 
exterior,  so  that  the  lungs  may  absorb  the  right  quantity’  of 
oxygen.  Man  may  be  acclimatized  to  great  heights,  just 
as  he  can  be  to  hot,  damp,  or  cold  climates.  Tlie  city  of 
Quito,  standing  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  a  large  population,  who  never  seem  to  suffer  from 
the  altitude ;  Potost,  another  town  in  the  Andes,  is  thirteen 
thousand  feet  high.  After  De  Saussure  had  been  a  fort¬ 
night  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  his  pulse  resumed  lU 
natural  movements ;  and  Boussingault,  after  a  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  towns  of  the  Andes,  felt  no  oppression  on  tha 
top  of  Chimborazo. 

Still,  everything  shows  that  the  destiny  of  our  race  be- 
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longs  to  low  latitudes.  It  was  in  warm,  Hat  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Hoang-ho,  that  civilization  was  first  developed. 
Xhe  first  home  of  man  was  not  like  an  eagle’s  nest,  but  in 
a  fertile  garden,  watered  by  four  streams ;  and  mountainous 
regions  were  long  regarded  as  places  of  horror  and  fear ; 
the  Greek  poets  made  the  dwelling-place  of  Boreas  one  of 
exile  and  punishment ;  it  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  that  the  guilty  human  r.aee,  personified  in  Prometheus, 
iras  chained  by  the  anger  of  Jupiter.  It  belongs  to  modern 
times  to  be  familiarized  with  high  mountains,  and  to  admire 
and  love  them.  The  Homans  were  insensible  to  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Switzerland  ;  they  saw  nothing  in  this  part  of  Gaul 
but  horrible  mltun,  the  miserable  abode  of  a  people  di^in- 
heriteil  by  destiny.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  centuries 
that  Switzerland  has  been  visited  by  the  lovers  of  the  pie- 
tures(jue ;  we  seek  vainly  in  any  but  modern  authors  for  a 
description  of  its  beauties ;  as  to  nature,  no  one  imagined 
that  it  could  raise  the  soul  to  God. 

Yet,  in  the  valleys,  man  becomes  enervated,  and  there  is 
a  perpetual  current  of  people  flowing  from  the  highlands  to 
regenerate  with  more  vigorous  blood  a  race  that  has  lost 
its  energy.  Thus,  when  the  regions  about  the  Euphrates 
were  falling  into  precocious  senility,  the  mountaineers  of 
Chaldea  came  down  into  Mesopotamia,  and  ruled  there. 
The  Medes,  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  played 
the  same  part.  The  invasion  of  the  north  of  Italy  by  the 
Gauls ;  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  forest 
ledons  of  Germany  into  the  north  of  France ;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Manchous  in  China ;  that  of  the  tribes  of 
Central  Asia  into  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  re¬ 
produce  the  same  phenomena.  In  the  plains,  the  human 
mind  reigns  alone ;  in  the  mountains,  it  is  nature  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  her  turn ;  and  our  puny  works  are  crushed  into 
insignificance  by  the  majesty  which  surrounds  us. 


SOCIAL  CHANGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  POPULAR  writer  has  lately  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
social  science  is  unsociableness  reduced  to  a  science  ;  that 
progress  in  comfort  and  convenience,  and  all  the  facilities 
which  make  life  easy,  conduce  to  isolation  ;  that  the  more 
snug  people  are  at  home  the  less  they  like  to  leave  it ;  that 
sofas  and  casy-chairs  have  knocked  hospitality  on  the 
head;  that  serials  and  magazines  have  superseded  gossip 
by  word  of  mouth  ;  that  the  imagination  receives  and  en¬ 
tertains  through  novels ;  that,  in  short,  society  in  our  day  is 
best  figured  by  the  “  Lady  of  Shalott,”  the  newspaper  being 
the  shield  through  which  we  see  the  world.  And  this  tone 
falls  in  tjuite  naturally  with  the  feeling,  or  rather  the 
habits,  of  the  day.  A  man  is  out  of  harmony  with  his  age 
who  descants  on  the  pleasures  of  society.  No  modern  au¬ 
thority  professes  frank  enjoyment  in  the  company  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  A  sensation  of  musty  antiquity  |)ervades 
every  avowal  of  the  sort.  Such  sentiments  as  “  The  hours 
we  spend  in  conversation  are  the  most  pleasing  of  any  we 
enjoy,”  “  That  part  of  life  we  spend  in  company  is  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  our  moments,”  tell  their  own  date,  and  can¬ 
not  certainly  be  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  ;  as  they  are, 
in  fact,  some  score  years  more,  being  found  in  the  Taller. 
Nobody  ever  tells  his  dream  now  with  the  prelude  “  Me- 
thought  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  agreeable  company.” 
Every  picture  of  the  sort  recalls  the  days  of  formal  dresses 
and  uneasy  furniture.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  divine 
of  our  day  would  own  to  Philip  Henry’s  vindication  of  ii 
town  life  —  that  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  him  to  see  a 
good  man  pass  along  the  street.  There  are  two  ways  of 
solacing  ourselves  in  fatigue  or  weariness  of  spirit  —  either 
hr  repose  of  head  and  limb,  or  by  counter  excitement  and 
the  exercise  of  other  faculties.  When  dress  was  a  restraint 
and  Ixxlily  comfort  was  not  viewed  as  an  art,  the  best 
resource  was  the  stimulus  of  company,  talking,  dancing, 
card-playing.  And  it  is  still  the  case  in  many  countries 
that  the  peasants  who  work  alt  day  dance  late  into  the 
night ;  voluntary  movement  is  their  rest.  Home  to  them 


olfers  few  attractions  ;  meaning,  it  may  be,  a  stool  by  a 
smoking  or  fireless  hearth,  a  place  to  shun  till  supper-time 
or  bed-time  comes.  People  in  such  circumstances  are 
ready  for  any  form  of  amusement.  It  is  no  new  thing  to 
tike  one’s  ease ;  but  the  arts  and  h.abits  of  life  have  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly  in  this  direction ;  with  their  advance  conics 
independence  of  external  aids.  Relaxation,  which  once 
was  social,  now  affects  the  hermit.  We  grow  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  annoyances  of  intercourse,  and  find  it  answers 
best  for  our  immediate  ends  to  consult  self  only.  Of  old, 
ennui  interfered  with  this  selfishness  ;  but  ennui  is  not  the 
universal  enemy  it  used  to  be.  'Time  is  not  so  often  nowa¬ 
days  called  “the  enemy.”  The  idlest  of  us  have  more 
resources  than  idleness  once  found  ready  to  hand.  Read¬ 
ing  is  an  enormous  power  of  spending  time  lazily  and  un- 
profitably  which  used  to  be  simply  yawned  away.  Wo 
iiavc  a  literature  whiidi  needs  so  little  intellectual  effort 
that  even  the  family  of  Osbaldistone  would  not  have  been 
driven  to  pitch  and  toss,  cutting  cudgels,  or  biting  their 
thumbs,  as  the  sole  occupations  of  leisure.  Nobody,  even 
in  poetry,  proposes  the  absurd  and  impossible  indulgence 
of  ly*“n  R  tree,  like  the  Eugenios  and  Lysanders  of 

our  antiquity.  We  can  loll  to  our  satisfaction  in-doors,  and 
we  resent  interruption  with  much  more  genuine  ill-humor 
than  it  was  the  part  of  those  uncomfortably  reclining 
dreamers  or  students  to  put  on.  We  see  that  the  poets 
and  cssiiyists  were  thrown  upon  their  invention  for  such 
images ;  the  world  about  them  took  life  from  another  point 
of  view ;  it  was  their  office  to  show  the  intellectual  uses  of 
retiring  into  self,  and  the  diversion  which  a  superior  mind 
might  find  in  its  own  company. 

When  social  intercourse  was  assumed  to  be  the  highest 
pleasure  of  man,  it  may  be  observed  that  generally  speak¬ 
ing  this  intercourse  was  of  men  with  men.  Good  company 
in  the  old  essayists  generally  means  the  gathering  of  wits 
and  men  of  intellect  in  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  where  con¬ 
versation  was  carried  on  as  a  sort  of  game  in  an  arena  with 
observers  and  listeners.  The  ladies’  tea-table  makes  a 
poor  figure  by  the  side  of  the  tavern.  Society  now  means 
the  intellectual  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  —  a  much 
more  fatiguing  thing,  though  no  doubt  affording  some  keen 
pleasures  which  the  other  tacks ;  but  not  for  long  sptices  of 
time.  Easy  talk  can  be  kept  up  for  an  indefinitely  longer 
period  where  the  sexes  are  out  of  hearing  of  each  other, 
though  the  excitement  is  greater  when  they  mingle.  AVe 
see  this  in  all  gatherings  where  inexperience  or  want  of 
breeding  leaves  men  to  the  guidance  of  their  instincts. 
They  assemble  in  knots.  The  liidies  gossip  to  one  another. 
In  a  lower  class  there  is  still  the  same  natural  separation. 
The  women  “neighbor”  with  each  other,  the  men  collect 
in  groups  or  herd  in  the  public-house. 

Progress  and  refinement  have  brought  society  to  its  most 
difficult  period,  though  literature  and  fiction  take  no  notice 
of  this.  The  pictured  case  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  novels,  those 
dinners  of  witty  men  and  women  where  the  feminine  intel¬ 
ligence  draws  out  the  masculine,  are  among  the  rarest  of 
social  successes.  For  once  when  such  contact  has  hit  off 
some  brilliant  or  charming  or  soothing  effect,  it  misses  ten 
times  or  twenty.  And  the  annoyance  is  greatest  in  having 
been  dull  or  stupid  in  each  other’s  company,  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  more  telling ;  when  often  repeated,  it  results  in  a 
settled  disinclination  for  the  scene  of  such  discomforts. 
People  do  not  always  know  the  origin  of  this  sense  of  flat¬ 
ness,  but  we  may  take  for  granted  that  nobody  has  any 
fixed  aversion  to  effort  in  what  he  excels  in.  Of  course 
half  the  grumbling  about  society  is  simply  an  echo ;  it  is 
only  a  minority  that  is  able  to  arrive  at  an  unbiassed  judg¬ 
ment  in  any  personal  question  of  likes  and  dislikes.  As 
matters  at  pre.sent  stand,  the  opportunities  for  grumbling 
are  twofold.  The  jwople  who  grumble  at  the  prospect  of  a 
social  gathering  to  which  they  are  committed  would  grum¬ 
ble  even  more  querulously  at  the  want  of  society.  'Tliero 
is  in  most  circles  an  understood  distinction  between  vbita- 
ble  people  within  reach,  and  “  society  ”  as  they  understand 
the  word.  Every  country  neighborhood  is  found  deficient 
in  eligible  acquaintance  ;  alid  in  this  thickly  populated 
world  It  never  was  so  common  as  it  is  now  to  hear  people 
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complain  of  the  clulness  and  mea^reness  of  society  —  “  of 
knowing  nobody  ’*  within  an  attainable  distance.  It  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  causes  of  this  grievance  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  it  is  least  prominent.  One  social  influence  of 
a  cheerful,  cordial  kind  will  harmonize  many  incongruous 
elements;  but  such  an  influence  tells  most  powerfully  where 
there  are  the  physical  hindrances  of  mileage  or  locomo¬ 
tion  to  force  people  into  content  with  circumstances. 
While  there  is  an  imaginary  porcelain  Paradise,  all  sense, 
wit,  and  grace,  within  tantalizing  distance,  it  is  only  in 
human  nature  to  hang  aloof  from  the  ordinary  clay  of 
which  near  neighbors  are  generally  composed ;  but  once 
realize  that  the  lot  is  cast  among  them,  that  it  is  this  or 
none,  and  Hobson’s  choice  will  develop  many  unexpected 
points  of  sympathy  and  companionship. 

Something  of  all  this  may  be  due  to  modern  habits  of 
self-analysis,  much  assisted  by  the  tone  of  our  social  litera¬ 
ture  —  to  a  growing  study  of  sensations  which  disturbs  the 
swing  imparted  by  external  action  and  events.  The  diver¬ 
sion  to  be  found  in  company,  as  such,  used  to  be  taken  for 
granted  ;  j)eople  did  not  review  their  own  experience  after 
each  taste  of  it.  Now  things  are  changed,  and  this  form 
of  amusement  is  put  upon  its  trial,  and  charged  with  the 
onus  of  proof  like  any  other.  The  mere  trouble  and  cost  of 
it  seemed  once  to  argue  that  it  must  be  worth  its  price  ;  as 
Professor  Wilson  said  of  horse  exercise,  that  riding  held  its 
ground  as  a  pleasure  because  it  was  expensive,  and  pur¬ 
chased  pain  is  by  idiots  thought  pleasure.  The  thinkers  of 
the  last  century  did  indeed  begin  to  speculate  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  one  excellent  woman  we  find  rebuking  herself  for  a 
splenetic  fit  of  dissatisfaction  with  society  in  the  words  of 
Lpictetus ;  But  you  are  wrtitched  and  discontented ; 
be  pleased  and  make  the  best  of  everything.  Call  society 
an  entertainment  and  a  festival.”  And  the  wits  made 
discoveries.  When  Mrs.  Montagu  saw  “our  macaronic 
beaux  and  coterie  dames  ”  go  into  the  country  to  pass  the 
winter  holidays  in  traditional  gayeties,  she  prophesied  fail¬ 
ure.  The  world  she  considered  past  its  youth,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  went  to  their  dreary  mansion  to  keep  their  Christ¬ 
mas  she  foresaw  would  not  laugh  till  they  got  back  to  Lon¬ 
don  again.  But  whatever  the  feeling  towards  country 
visiting,  solitary  ease  and  snug  comfort  were  as  yet  nobody’s 
ideal,  either  as  a  pleasure  or  a  virtue.  'I'his  fine  lady,  who 
felt  it  to  be  a  misfortune  that  few  pleased  her,  drew  the  in¬ 
ference  that  she  must  enlame  her  circle  of  acquaintance. 
She  could  bear  with  twenty  disagreeable  people  better  than 
with  one ;  and  when  she  loses  friends,  she  accepts  the 
“mechanic  help”  of  numbers  as  aids  to  flagging  spirits 
and  vivacity.  And  of  course  it  is  in  large  centres  that 
society  still  holds  its  own.  Sydney  Smith  liked  London 
because  it  needed  two  or  three  millions  of  people  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  perfect  society  embodying  the  quintessence  of  mind 
and  manners.  But  on  a  difl'erent  ground  great  cities  are 
the  theatres  for  society.  It  can  be  conducted  more  contin¬ 
uously,  and  with  fewer  rude  disappointments.  All  pleas¬ 
ures  in  the  long  run  depend  uimn  habit.  People  really 
like  best  what  they  are  used  to,  whatever  it  is,  unless  there 
is  perpetual  mental  or  bodily  pain  involved  in  it.  The 
only  way  to  like  society  is  to  mix  habitually  in  it,  till  a 
cessation  of  social  intercourse,  and  being  thrown  upon  self 
for  relaxation,  brings  something  of  a  blank  ;  to  be  so  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  that  there  is  no  custom  to  fall  back  upon  when 
a  week  or  a  month  comes  without  a  prospect  of  change,  or 
any  alternative  to  the  dozing  solitude  of  the  study  or  the 
quiet  serenity  of  the  domestic  hearth  which  hold  out  such 
cnarms  to  a  jaded  fancy.  Of  course  the  study  and  the 
hearth  are  the  proper  homes  —  workshops,  so  to  say  —  of 
the  fancy,  if  the  mind  exercises  itself  there ;  but  mental 
activity  is,  we  suspect,  the  exception  in  lone  winter  even¬ 
ings  passed  in  the  strictly  domestic  circle  where  no  inter¬ 
loper  makes  a  demand  on  the  general  energy.  And  people 
used  to  be  more  aware  of  this  than  they  are  now,  anu  more 
tolerant  of  interruption, 
f  The  immense  increase  of  writers  in  this  age  accounts  in 

P  some  degree  for  the  falling-oflf  of  good  talkers.  In  the  cir- 

t  cles  where  we  look  for  examples  in  this  subject  we  shall 

frequently  find  some  busy  intellect  that  needs  rest  and 
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quiet  after  the  labor  of  his  pen,  and  to  whom  the  necessity 
of  talking^  would  be  an  injurious  strain  on  overtasked 
powers.  vVriting  has  become  a  recognized  profession  only 
within  the  past  century.  The  tone  towards  the  prea 
before  that  time  indicates  how  little  share  it  had  in  the 
distinctions  of  society ;  and  ladies,  hospitable  to  all  beside, 
can  deride  “  hireling  scribblers  ”  as  a  “  hungry  crew,”  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  satisfying  nature’s  cravings  at  their  own 
tables.  If  a  friend  is  criticised  by  the  journals,  it  is  ex- 

Elained  that  “  the  scribblers  get  a  dinner  by  it.”  “  It  would 
e  cruel  to  grudge  them  their  morsel,”  and  an  unpopular 
or  political  leader  is  expected  to  “fatten  many  starving 
authors.”  When  good  talking  would  at  least  get  a  man  a 
dinner  in  good  company,  noboily  would  throw  himself  on  hii 
pen  for  a  meagre  support  till  he  had  failed  or  proved  him¬ 
self  unfit  for  social  successes,  including  a  patron  and  the 
chance  of  a  pension.  Things  are  changed  since  the  time 
when  is  was  the  boast  at  Balstrode  that  the  paper  used  to 
remain  unopened  day  after  day.  Those  who  would  have 
entertained  the  world  by  their  talk  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  now  mirror  society  to  us  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
through  a  dilferent  medium.  We  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
some  compensation  for  the  old  flash  or  flow  of  wit,  but  it  is 
very  far  from  being  all  gain,  if  it  helps  us  to  do  without 
each  other’s  company. 

Looking  through  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  doubt  if  ever 
since  society  framed  itself,  sociability  was  so  much  out  of 
fashion  as  it  is  now  ;  and  there  are  causes  at  work  which 
seem  more  likely  to  extend  the  breach  than  to  solder  it  up. 
For  there  is  a  growing  resentment  of  patronage,  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  equal  terms  in  all  familiar  contact,  which  threatens 
to  convert  every  invitation  to  dinner  into  an  act  of  humili¬ 
ation  or  of  self-assertion.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  ente^ 
tain  inferiors  as  such,  but  pride  takes  the  alarm  when  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  its  condescensions;  and  the  more  grades 
multiply  and  the  scale  of  precedence  refines  itself,  the  more 
contracted  will  be  even  the  possibilities  of  genial  social 
intercourse. 


MEMOIR  OF  A  BROTIIER.t 

It  is  the  great  interest  of  this  memoir  to  show  us  the 
difl'erent  operation  of  the  very  same  teaching,  domestic  and 
otherwise,  when  afl'ecting  two  brothers  of  very  difl'erent 
natural  temperament.  Perhaps  the  only  uniform  inltuence 
which  Dr.  Arnold  exerted  over  the  minds  of  the  curiously 
miscellaneous  group  of  men  who  were  educated  by  him 
was  to  inspire  the  love  of  reality,  the  detestation  of  all 
pretence.  There  were  Liberals  and  there  were  Conserv¬ 
atives,  —  Liberals  and  Conservatives  both  in  relation  to 
politics  and  in  relation  to  faith,  —  who  came  out  of  that 
school ;  there  were  eager  reformers,  like  the  writer  of  the 
present  memoir,  and  strong,  sedate  Conservatives,  like  the 
subject  of  it;  there  were  poets  and  thinkers,  like  Mr. 
Clough  and  Mr.  Arnold ;  preachers  and  scholars,  like  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  the  late  Professor  Conington; 
but  the  one  common  mark  of  all  of  them  has  been  the  same, 
a  sturdy  disdain  for  the  purely  conventional  modes  of 
appreciation  and  depreciation  which  are  current  in  the 
ordinary  world,  a  sincerity  and  reality  which  have  always 
striven  to  pierce  beneath  the  superficial  appearances  of  life 
to  the  solid  facts  beneath.  What  Mr.  Carlyle  has  so  much 
striven  to  impress  ujion  this  age — not  without  a  certain 
ostentatious  parade  that  has  overshot  its  own  mark,  and 
tempted  half-true  thinkers  into  a  tone  of  sentimental  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  'Veracities  and  Eternities,  and  .the  other 
favorite  abstractions  of  their  master  —  Dr.  Arnold  really 
succeeded  in  impressing  on  almost  all  the  pupils  who  were 
in  the  least  degree  reached  by  his  moral  genius.  Mr. 
Hughes  tells  us  frankly  that  while  the  sentence  of  Dr. 
Arnold’s  which  took  most  hold  of  himself  was  this,  “R 
there  is  one  truth  short  of  the  highest  for  which  1  would 
gladly  die,  it  is  democracy  without  Jacobinism,”  —  the 
element  in  Dr.  Arnold’s  teaching  which  took  most  hold  of 
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MEMOIR  OF  A  BROTHER. 


Iiii  elder  brother,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the 
lererenoe  which  all  Dr.  Arnold’s  lessons,  his  historical 
lessons  especially,  inculcated  for  all  true  national  life  and 
the  laws,  traditions,  and  customs  with  which  it  is  inter¬ 
woven.  In  other  words,  while  Dr.  Arnold  was,  to  the 
jounger  brother,  mainly  one  who  taught  generous  faith  in 
the  breadth  of  popular  feelings,  he  was  to  the  elder,  one 
who  taught  the  wisdom  of  a  conservative  attachment  to 
inherited  institutions.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  two 
rietvs,  while  quite  admitting  in  their  application  of  wide 
divergence,  are  also  quite  compatible,  and  indeed  in  per¬ 
fect  inward  harmony  with  each  other;  and  though  in  fact 
they  led  to  a  very  considerable  divergence  of  view  between 
the  brothers,  they  could  hardly  have  led  to  any  real  aliena¬ 
tion  while  there  was  still  that  common  craving  for  com¬ 
plete  reality  of  thought,  for  contact  with  the  truth  stripped 
of  all  disguises,  which  we  have  said  that  Dr.  Arnold  man- 
iged  to  impress  so  powerfully  on  all  those  of  his  pupils 
who  felt  the  characteristic  fascination  of  his  mind.  And 
of  this  craving  there  was  at  least  as  much  in  Mr.  George 
Hughes  as  in  his  younger  brother.  It  is  very  remarkable 
to  notice  in  one  who  was  so  thorough  a  Conservative  by 
nature,  the  traces  of  so  much  uneasiness  under  anything 
that  was  purely  conventional.  What  he  despised  even  in 
democracy  was  much  less  its  political  tendencies,  than  its 
wcial  tendency  towards  an  insincere  flattery  of  the  mob, 
its  vulj'ar  eowardice  before  a  cry,  its  disposition  to  grovel 
before  ignorance  and  bounce.  From  such  a  letter  as  the 
following,  for  instance,  you  would  think,  as  Mr.  Hughes 
justly  says,  that  you  were  reatling  the  life,  not  of  a  staunch 
Couservative,  who  resisted  all  the  blandishments  of  the 
school  of  Liberalism  brought  closest  to  him,  and  put  his 
finger  on  its  weakest  points  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy, 
but  rather  that  of  the  Social  Radicals  themselves :  — 


‘  By  !  baby  Bunting, 

Daddy’s  gone  a  hunting, 

Bath  of  human  blood  to  win, 

To  float  his  baby  Bunting  in. 

By,  baby  Bunting. 


‘  What  means  this  hunting  I 
Listen!  baby  Bunting; 

Wounds  —  that  you  may  sleep  at  ease ; 
Death  —  that  you  may  reign  in  peace. 
Sweet  baby  Bunting. 


‘  Yes,  baby  Bunting! 

Jolly  fun  is  hunting! 

Jacques  in  front  shall  bleed  and  toil. 
You  in  safety  gorge  the  spoil. 

Sweet  baby  Bunting. 


‘  Mount !  baby  Bunting, 

Ride  to  Daddy’s  hunting  ! 

On  its  quiet  cocky  horse. 

Two  miles  in  the  rear,  of  course. 

Precious  baby  Bunting. 


‘  Ah,  baby  Banting ! 

Oftentimes  a  hunting. 

Eager  riders  get  a  spill  — 

Let  us  hope  your  Daddy  will. 

Poor  little  Banting  I 


“  Perpend,  my  small  friend. 

After  all  this  hunting. 

When  the  train  at  last  moves  on, 
Duil-ly’s  gingerbread  ‘  salon  ’ 

May  get  a  shunting. 


'  Poor  baby  Bunting  ! 

Curse  on  such  a  hunting! 

Woe  to  him  who  bloods  a  child 
For  ambitious  visions  wild  ! 

Poor  baby  Bunting ! ' 


And  once  more,  what  is  more  like  the  R.idical  feeling 
about  the  recent  war  than  Mr.  George  Hughes’s  confession 
that  “he  would  have  gone  to  war  with  the  French  to  stop 
the  war,”  and  that  “  he  would  have  gone  to  war  with  the 
Germans  to  stop  the  peace”?  Clearly,  Mr.  George 
Hughes’s  craving  after  the  real  meaning  of  social  and 
political  issues  kept  him  from  being  the  creature  of  merely 
technical  or  conventional  views ;  and  though  he  may  have 
found  it  very  easy  to  believe  that  institutions  which  had 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past  have  a  value  in  them  be¬ 
yond  what  we  can  explain,  and  very  difliciilt  to  Ixdieve 
that  brand-new  schemes  of  social  or  political  regeneration 
could  be  sound,  he  was  always  one  who  could  neither  dis¬ 
guise  from  himself  the  faults  and  anomalies  of  the  former, 
nor  the  excuses  and  justifications  of  the  latter.  No  part  of 
Mr.  Hughes’s  manly  memoir  is  to  us  more  interesting  than 
his  account  of  his  failure  to  obtain  his  brother’s  cooperation 
in  the  Christian  Socialist  movement,  as  the  Cobjierative 
movement  was  at  first  called,  when,  under  the  command¬ 
ing  influence  of  Mr.  Maurice,  it  first  attempted  to  make  its 
way  against  the  competitive  political  economy  of  the 
day :  — 


“  I  always  feel  uncomfortable  in  point-device  places,  where  the 
footman  is  always  brushing  your  bat,  anil  will  insist  upon  put¬ 
ting  out  your  clothes,  and  turning  your  socks  ready  to  put  on, 
ud,  if  you  say  half  a  word,  will  even  put  them  on  for  you. 
How  I  hate  being  ‘  valeted! '  I  should  like  to  black  my  own 

boots,  like  Mr.  - ,  but  then  he  is  (or  was)  a  master  of  fox- 

bounds,  and,  being  of  course  on  that  account  a  king  of  men, 
can  do  as  he  pleases,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  I  am  also  a 
gypscy  (is  that  rightly  spelt  ?  That  word,  and  some  others,  are 
itumliliiig-blocks  to  me ;  I  am  afraid  ail  my  spelling  is  an  affair 
of  memory),  a  Bohemian  at  heart.  I  sometimes  feel  an  almost 
irresistible  desire  to  doff  my  breeches  and  paint  myself  blue."  J 


And  again,  which  of  us  cotild  have  written  on  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  foolish  despatch  to  the  Empress  about  little  Louis 
having  passed  through  his  baptism  of  fire,  with  bitterer 
•corn  than  these  verses  show  ?  — 


“  But  what  really  hindered  my  brother  from  taking  an  active 
share  in  our  work,  was  not  these  eccentricities,  which  soon  wore 
olT,  and  were,  at  the  worst,  superficial.  When  he  came  to  look 
the  work  fairly  in  the  face,  he  found  that  he  could  not  heartily 
sympathize  with  it ;  and  the  quality  of  thoroughness  in  him, 
which  your  grandfather  notices,  would  not  let  him  join  half¬ 
heartedly.  His  conclusion  was  reached  somehow  in  this  way  : 
‘  It  comes  to  this,  then.  What  you  are  all  aiming  at  is,  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  present  Trade  system,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  what,  you  say,  will  prove  a  more  honest  and  right¬ 
eous  one.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  setting  up,  and  getting 
a  legal  status  for,  these  halfdozen  associations  of  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  and  these  grocery  stores.  If  the  principle  is  good 
for  anything,  it  must  spread  everywhere,  and  into  every  in¬ 
dustrial  process.  It  canH  live  peaceably  side  by  side  uith  the 
present  system.  They  are  absolutely  antagonistic,  and  the  one 
must  cast  out  the  other.  Isn’t  that  so  ?  ’  I,  of  course,  could 
not  deny  the  conclusion.  ‘  Well  then,’  his  argument  went  on, 
‘  I  don’t  see  my  way  clearly  enough  to  go  on.  Your  principle 
I  can’t  object  to.  It  certainly  seems  truer,  and  stronger,  and 
more  in  accord  with  Christianity,  than  the  other.  But,  after 
all,  the  business  of  the  world  has  always  gone  on  upon  the  other, 
and  the  world  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  understand  its 
own  business.  You  may  say  the  results  are  not  saiisfactory, 
are  proofs  that  the  world  has  done  nothing  but  blunder.  It  may 
be  so;  but,  after  all,  experience  must  count  for  something,  and 
the  practical  wear  and  tear  of  centuries.  Self-interest  may  be  a 
low  motive,  but  the  system  founded  upon  it  has  managed  some¬ 
how,  with  all  its  faults,  to  produce  a  very  tolerable  kind  of 
world.  When  yours  comes  to  be  tried  practically,  just  ns  great 
abuses  may  be  found  inseparable  from  it.  You  may  only  get 
back  the  old  evils  under  new  forms.  The  long  and  short  of  it 
is.  I  hate  upsetting  things,  which  seems  to  be  your  main  object. 
You  say  that  you  like  to  see  people  discontented  with  society  as 


it  is,  and  are  ready  to  help  to  make  them  so,  because  it  is  full 
of  injustice,  and  abuses  of  all  kinds,  and  will  never  be  better  till 


men  are  thoroughly  discontented.  I  don’t  sec  these  evils  as 
strongly  as  you  do ;  don’t  believe  in  heroic  remedies ;  and  would 
sooner  see  people  contented,  and  making  the  best  of  society  as 
they  find  it.  In  fact,  I  was  born  and  bred  a  Tory,  and  can’t 
help  it.’  I  remember  it  all  very  vividly,  because  it  was  a  great 
grief  to  me  at  the  time,  chiefly  because  I  was  very  anxious  to 
have  him  with  us ;  but,  partly,  because  I  had  made  so  sure  of 
getting  him  that  I  hoast^  of  it  to  our  Council,  which  included 
several  of  our  old  school  and  college  friends.  They  were  de¬ 
lighted,  knowing  what  a  valuable  recruit  he  would  prove,  and 
now  I  had  to  make  the  humiliating  confession,  that  I  had 
reckoned  without  my  host.  He  continued  to  pay  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  to  get  his  clothes  at  our  tailors’  association  till  it 
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I  failed,  which  was  more  than  gome  of our  number  did,  for  the  cut 

[  was  so  bail  as  to  put  the  sternest  principles  to  a  severe  test.  But 

I  I  could  see  that  this  was  done  out  of  kindness  to  me,  and  not 

[  from  sympathy  with  what  we  were  doing.” 

j  There  was  at  least  as  much  of  the  true  Arnoldian  craving 

'  for  a  real  bottom  to  all  practical  reforms,  in  Mr.  George 

Hughes’s  reasons  for  not  identifying  himself  with  the 
1  Christian  Socialist  movement,  as  there  was  in  Mr.  Thomas 

Hughes’s  reasons  for  throwing  his  whole  soul  into  it.  And 
it  is  not  the  least  charm  of  this  fascinating  little  memoir 
that  throughout  it  you  see  the  reserved,  cautious,  consider- 
I  ate,  self-contained  chivalry  of  a  truly  conservative  mind,  in 

the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  frank,  eager,  impulsive, 
sociable  chivalry  of  a  thoroughly  sanguine  mind.  Mr. 
Hughes,  with  his  usual  literary  keenness  and  his  usual  un¬ 
hesitating  candor,  contrasts  his  and  his  brother’s  tempers 
as  children,  in  a  passage  which  is  of  curious  interest,  if  we 
accept  the  old  and,  within  limits,  obviously  true  principle 
that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man  :  — 

“  But  there  was  another  natural  difference  between  us  which 
deserves  a  lew  words,  ns  it  will  bring  out  his  character  mure 
clearly  to  you  ;  and  that  was,  that  ho  was  remarkably  quiet  and 
reserved,  and  sliy  with  strangers,  and  I  the  reverse.  When  we 
came  down  to  dessert,  after  u  dinner  party,  and  had  to  stand  by 
our  lather’s  side  (as  the  custom  was  then  in  our  parts),  and  say 
to  each  guest  in  turn,  ‘  Your  good  health,  sir,  or  madam,’  while 
wc  8i|>ped  a  little  sweet  wine  and  water,  the  ceremony  was  a 
[  torture  to  him  ;  while  to  me  it  was  quite  indifferent,  and  1  was 

only  running  my  eye  over  the  dishes,  and  thinking  whieh  I 
should  choose  when  it  came  to  my  turn.  In  looking  over  his 
earliest  letters,  I  Hnd  in  one,  written  to  his  mother  a  few  weeks 
after  we  first  went  to  school,  this  passage  :  ‘  Wo  are  both  verv 
well  and  happy.  I  find  that  I  like  Tom  better  at  school  than  I 
do  at  home,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  the  reason.’  I  was  surprised 
for  a  moment  when  I  came  on  this  sentence.  Of  course,  if  love  is 
genuine,  the  longer  people  know  each  other,  the  deeper  it  be¬ 
comes  ;  and  thcrelbre  our  friendship,  like  all  others,  grew  richer 
and  deeper  ns  wc  got  older.  But  this  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
had  an  idea  that  his  feelings  towards  me  changed  after  we  went 
to  school.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  give  the  reason  any  more 
than  he  could  ;  but,  on  thinking  it  over,  I  dare  say  it  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  difference  I  am  speaking  of.  I  rcmemlicr 
an  old  ycDinan,  a  playfellow  of  our  father’s,  who  lived  in  a  gray- 
gahletl  house  of  his  own  at  the  end  of  the  village  in  those  days, 
and  with  whom  we  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  our  spare  time, 
saying  to  a  lady,  about  her  sons,  ‘  Bring  ’em  up  sar^  (saucy), 
marni !  I  likes  to  see  bwoys  brought  up  sarcy.’  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he,  and  others,  used  to  cultivate  my  natural  gift  of 
saucincss,  and  letl  me  on  to  give  flippant  answers,  and  talk  non¬ 
sense.  In  fact,  1  can  quite  rememlier  occasions  of  the  kind,  and 
George’s  quiet,  steady  look  at  them,  os  he  thought,  no  doubt, 
‘What  a  tool  my  brother  is  making  of  himself,  and  what  a 
shame  of  you  to  encourage  him  ! '  Apart  altogether  from  liis 
shyness,  he  had  too  much  self-command  and  courtesy  himself  to 
run  into  any  danger  of  this  kind.  Now,  the  moment  we  got  to 
school,  my  sauciness  abated  very  rapidly  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  1  became  much  more  consciously  beholden  to 
him.” 

There  is  ehivalry  enough  in  both  the  brothers,  though  in 
one  it  is  taciturn  and  grave,  in  the  other  frank  and  san¬ 
guine;  though  in  the  one  it  led  to  a  rooted  distrust  of 
plausible,  new-fashioned  recipes  for  curing  deep-rooted 
evil.s,  and  a  preference  for  grappling  with  them  by  slow 
individual  eflbrt,  and  in  the  other,  it  led  to  an  equally 
deep  belief  that  as  the  old-fashioned  remedies  had  failed  so 
conspicuously,  there  must  be  some  better  method  of  grap¬ 
pling  with  them,  and  that,  too,  a  method  more  powerful 
than  any  of  piecemeal  individual  eflbrt  —  whieh  bis  whole 
social  creed  compelled  him  to  distrust  as  profoundly  as  his 
brother  distrusted  the  ambitious  social  crusades.  Mr. 
George  Hughes  was  a  man  whose  personality  was  en¬ 
veloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  ;  his  biographer  is  one 
whose  personality  essentially  attracts  and  is  attracted  by 
that  of  others,  and  works  through  the  reciprocal  inQuenee 
of  the  various  units  of  a  group,  rather  than  through  single 
grooves  of  individual  influence. 

hlr.  George  Hughes  was  one  of  the  great  athletes  of  his 
period,  —  the  period  when  athletics  first  came  into  notice 
as  something  more  than  mere  amusements,  and  when  we 
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first  began  to  hear  of  muscular  Christianity.  His  brother 
tells  us,  with  his  usual  graphic  power,  the  history  of  Mr. 
George  Hughes’s  greatest  achievement  of  this  kind,  when 
in  1813,  as  stroke  of  a  seien-oar  boat  whiv  h  had  lost  by  ill. 
ness  its  stroke  oar,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  fill  its 
place  by  one  chosen  for  the  occasion,  he  beat  a  Cambridoe 
crew  o{  eight  oars,  not,  it  is  true,  a  regularly  traineil  crew, 
but  still  one  composed  of  the  picked  oars  of  two  tine  crews. 
Mr.  Hughes  adds  that  as  far  as  he  remembers,  his  brother 
never  once  lost  a  race  in  which  he  pulled  stroke.  If  we 
add  that  Mr.  George  Hughes’s  early  letters  to  his  father 
from  Itugby  (as  well,  by  the  way,  as  his  father’s  letters  to 
him),  and  his  letters,  given  at  the  end  of  the  little  memoir, 
to  his  sons,  then  at  Rugby’,  are  full  of  character,  and  that 
in  every  page  of  the  memoir  there  is  some  touch  or  other 
that  makes  the  story  typical  of  the  most  manly  and  culti¬ 
vated  stratum  of  our  county  squirearchy,  we  shall  have 
said  enough  to  show  th.at  Air.  Hughes  has  laid  a  great  many 
re.tders  under  a  real  obligation  by  this  simple  and  graphic 
“  Memoir  of  a  Brother.” 


PERFUMES. 

No  taste  is  more  general  than  that  for  perfumes ;  .and  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  among  the  rudest  nations,  we  find 
the  use  of  sweet  scents  as  part  of  the  means  ^v^lereby  the 
daily  life  of  man  is  beautified,  and  the  dread  deities  in 
lie.aven  adored.  The  Egyptian  priest,  taking  him  as  the 
oldest  e.xamplc  of  whom  wc  know  anything,  was  diligent 
in  offering  incense  to  his  gods  or  anointing  them  with 
sweet  unguents,  when  he  wished  to  deprecate  their  wrath  or 
obtain  their  favor.  In  a  certain  poem  which  was  engraven 
on  the  walls  of  Karnak,  and  which  Monsieur  Rouge  has 
translated,  Rameses  II.  prayed  the  god  Ammon  to  give  him 
victory  over  his  enemies,  by  reminding  him  half  coa.xingly, 
”  Have  I  not  celebrated  thee  by  many  and  splendid  leasts  ? 
have  I  not  filled  thy  house  with  my  booty  V  1  have  en¬ 
riched  thy  domain,  and  sacrificed  to  thee  three  thousand 
oxen,  with  all  manner  of  sweet-smelling  herbs  and  the  best 
4nd  in  the  tremendous  solemnity  of  the  Fiiid- 
the  symbol  of  the  recovered  god  was  made 
ly  scented  with  aromatics,  moistened  with  the 
water  out  of  the  golden  vase  that  had  been  carried  in  gor¬ 
geous  procession  through  the  streets.  The  divine  bnll-god. 
Apis,  was  also  worshipped  with  perfumed  oblations.  In¬ 
cense  was  burnt  before  his  altar,  and  his  lamps  were  filled 
with  scented  oil  by  those  who  wished  to  consult  him  as  an 
oracle ;  while  to  the  sun-god  Rfe  were  ofl'ered  three  kinds 
of  incense  —  aromatic  gums  at  dawn,  myrrh  at  noon,  and 
a  mixture  of  six  ingredients  at  sunset. 

All  the  gods  had  each  his  share  in  turn.  To  Isis,  an  ox 
filled  with  camphor,  incense,  and  aromatic  herbs,  was  a 
favorite  sacrifice  when  burnt  on  her  altars,  plentifully  sprin¬ 
kled  with  perfumed  oil.  Horus  her  dear  son ;  Anubis  the 
god  of  the  dead,  dog-headed  ;  Thoth  the  Egyptian  Hermes, 
the  inventor  of  letters  and  chemistry  ;  Neitli  the  goddess  of 
wisdom ;  Pasht  the  lion-headed ;  the  sacred  ibis  and  the 
hawk-headed  god  ;  these  and  all  the  other  deities  received 
liberal  oblations  of  sweet  scents,  such  as  perfumed  oil,  aro¬ 
matic  herbs,  odoriferous  gums,  and  woods  for  burnt  incense. 
And  even  the  dead  were  not  forgotten.  Before  their  stat¬ 
ues  the  mourning  relatives  — represented  by  the  priests  — 
poured  out  fine  perfumed  oil  for  oblation,  or  burnt  sweet 
herbs  for  incense,  or  offered  pots  of  scented  ointment ; 
whieh  last  also  they  buried  with  them  for  their  use  in  the 
unknown  land  whither  they  were  going ;  men  not  having 
come  yet  to  the  knowledge  of  the  intangibility  of  the  spirit 
world.  Though,  indeed,  wc  can  hardly  say  that,  when  we 
have  grave  scientific  men  who  give  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  physical  marvels  wrought  by  mediums  and  their  fa¬ 
miliars. 

Egypt  was  evidently  the  great  mart  for  scents  and  per¬ 
fumes  in  those  early  days.  When  Joseph  was  carried  down 
thither,  it  was  by  “  a  company  of  Ishmaelites,  who  came 
from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  bearing  spieery  and  balm 
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vA  nij  rrh,  going  to  cany  it  down  to  Egypt."  Indeed,  the 
whole  life  of  the  old  Nile  land,  both  religious  and  social, 
was  largely  interpreted  by  the  love  and  use  of  perfumes. 
Hot  only  were  the  gods  fed  and  worshipped  with  sweet-sniell- 
iag  ollerings,  but  guests  were  received  in  chambers  strewn 
with  flowers,  and,  so  soon  as  they  came  in,  were  waited 
on  by  slaves  who  poured  a  delightful  stream  of  fragrant  es- 
lenee  over  their  heads,  and  hung  garlands  of  lotus,  crocus, 
ind  saffron  flowers  about  their  necks ;  while  odoriferous 
gums  were  flung  into  the  little  perfume  vases  where  the 
ptilles  of  the  period  were  burning.  AVomen  made  thein- 
ielvcs  beautiful  to  sight  and  delicious  to  sense  by  fresh 
flowers  and  refined  essences  ;  magicians  troubled  the  wits 
of  their  dujtes  by  clouds  of  heady  vajiors,  luscious  and  op¬ 
pressive;  and,  as  the  last  scene  of  all,  the  poor,  pale  corpse 
was  transformed  into  a  desiccated  and  perpetuated  mummy 
bv  the  i)rocess  of  embalming,  in  which  aromatics  played 
the  principal  part. 

What  was  true  of  the  Egyptians  was  equally  so  of  the 
Jews.  With  them  the  love  of  perfumes  held  quite  as  large 
s  place  as  that  love  of  gold  and  precious  stones  for  which 
they  have  been  always  famous.  Judea  w.as  rich  in  odor¬ 
iferous  flowers  and  aromatic  plants.  The  mountains  of 
Gilead  were  covered  with  the  amyris,thc  bush  whence  was 
distilled  the  famous  balm  of  Gilead,  or  balm  of  Judea,  so 
common  once,  so  rare  to-day  that  the  Sultan  alone  can  bo 
supplied.  '1  he  roses  of  Damascus  were  as  plentiful  in  the 
days  when  Solomon  wrote  his  Song  as  they  are  now,  when 
their  essence  has  become  one  of  the  characteristic  trades 
of  the  East ;  cinnamon  ;  galbanuin,  whatever  that  may  be 
_a  perfume,  however,  e.xpressly  reserved  for  religious 
riles  and  forbidden  the  laity ;  the  cypress-tree  (lawsonia 
ioerniis)  with  its  sweet-scenteil  golden  flowers ;  nard,  said 
by  some  to  be  a  valerian  (valeriana  jatamansi),  by  others 
anandropagon  (andropagon  nard  us)  ;  saffron,  or  the  cro¬ 
cus  sativus ;  the  calamus  aromaticus,  a  sweet-scented  reed 
of  the  same  family  as  that  famous  stick  in  which  the  two 
monks  brought  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  from  China  to 
Europe;  the  resinous  gum  of  the  boswellia  thurifer,  some¬ 
times  called  the  olibanum  tree;  the  aloe,  or  aloexylum 
agillochum,  the  aromatic  wood  of  which  forms  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient  in  the  scented  sticks  burnt  by  the  Chinese  I 
and  Hindoos  in  their  temples,  and  which  is  by  no  means  the 
aloes  of  commerce  and  the  chemist’s  shop ;  these  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  sources  of  Hebrew  perfumes.  But 
what  “  stacte  ”  and  “  onycha  ”  and  “  galbanum  ”  may  really 
mean,  not  even  the  most  learned  have  been  able  yet  to  de¬ 
termine  satisfactorily.  Setting  aside,  then,  an  absolutely 
accurate  translation,  we  have  some  idea  of  what  Jewish 
perfumes,  sacred  and  profane,  were  composed ;  and  we 
And  that  these  perfumes  were  employed  liberally  both  for 
religion  and  society  ;  as  indeed  is  and  was  the  case  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries  of  that  part  of  the  world  wo  call  i 
vaguely  the  East.  The  perfumed  wine  of  Lebanon  was 
renowned.  “  And  the  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of 
Lebanon,”  is  one  of  the  promises  held  out  by  the  prophet 
Hosea  to  those  who  will  confess  that  Asshur  shall  not  save 
them,  and  who  will  return  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Myrrh, 
itee,)ed  in  wine,  used  to  be  given  to  criminals  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  torture,  being  supposed  to  htive  a  stupefying 
property  so  that  they  should  not  feel  their  pains — Saint 
Mark  s|ieaks  “  of  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  ”  ofl’ered  to  our 
lord  on  the  cross,  though  the  other  Evangelists  make  it 
vbegar  mixed  with  water  —  and  many  of  the  substances 
o_«d  for  perfumes  were  used  also  for  condiments  and  medi¬ 
cines.  Paint  and  perfume  made  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
Jewish  woman’s  adornments.  The  religious  purification  of 
women,  which  lasted  for  a  year  before  they  could  be  pre- 
lented  as  fit  offerings  for  his  pleasure  to  the  king,  consisted 
of  “six  months  (anointment?)  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  six 
months  with  sweet  odors.”  Finally,  the  path  of  the  bride 
WM  strewn  with  flowers,  and  watered  with  sweet  waters. 

The  Assyrians  of  old  and  the  Parsees  of  to-<lay;  the 
Bsbylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians ;  all  and  every 
people,  of  whom  we  have  any  record  worthy  of  the  name, 
»re  to  be  found  making  use  of  sweet  scents,  now  in  their 
religious  rites,  and  now  in  their  state  ceremonials,  well 


as  in  their  daily  lives  for  pleasure,  hospitality,  and  p<‘rsor.al 
adornment ;  and  many  too,  as  we  have  seen  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  on  that  day  after  death  when  the  body  demands  still 
the  cares  of  the  living  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  and  them¬ 
selves  from  added  sorrow. 

Coming  into  times  when  history  is  clearer  and  nearer,  as 
with  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  always  the  same  thing  meets 
us  —  a  profusion  of  scents  both  as  made  perf  umes  by  burn¬ 
ing  and  distillation,  and  as  the  natural  odor  of  flowers. 
Part  of  the  magic  of  beauty  by  which  Helen  of  Troy  in¬ 
spired  the  love  that  ended  in  ruin,  came,  says  one  legend, 
from  her  special  knowledge  of  perfumes.  The  nymph 
(Enone,  whom  Paris  first  married  and  then  deserted,  too 
much  in  love  to  refuse  her  handsome,  faithless  theplicrd- 
spouse  anything  he  desired,  allowed  him  once  to  assist  at 
the  toilet  of  Venus.  And  he,  when  he  became  the  lover  of 
Helen,  told  her  all  he  had  seen,  and  how  the  perfumes  and 
unguents  were  made  which  gave  the  goddess  so  much  of 
her  divine  loveliness.  Helen  first  made  use  of  her  knowl¬ 
edge  lor  her  own  advantage,  which  w.as  but  natural ;  then 
g.ave  her  various  recipes  to  her  friends  and  companions, 
which  was  generous  ;  and  from  this  arose  the  art  oi  perfum¬ 
ery  in  Greece.  Incense  burnt  before  the  statue  of  the 
god,  and  scented  oil,  or  pure  water,  or  it  might  be  wine, 
poured  out  at  the  same  time,  made  the  “complete  obla¬ 
tion  ”  which  the  gods  found  so  well  pleasing  to  tliem,  as 
they  sat  on  the  cloudy  Olympian  heights,  and  watched  the 
multitudes  below.  F'or  it  has  ever  been  believed  by  those 
who  burnt  incense  and  made  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  that 
the  sweet  scents  of  gums  and  woods,  passing  upwards  in 
smoke  and  through  fire,  formed  part  of  the  fooit  whereon 
the  divine  life  was  nourished,  and  gave  pleasurable  suste¬ 
nance  to  the  deities,  who  else,  we  may  siq>pose,  ran  some 
risk  of  starvation.  It  is  a  belief  cherished  to  this  day  by 
certain  innocent  if  ignorant  souls ;  and  we  have  heard  it 
gravely  assigned  as  one  reason  why  we,  in  cold  unimagina¬ 
tive  England,  have  no  intercourse  now  with  angels,  spirits, 
or  even  the  minor  orders  of  elves  and  fairies,  because  we  do 
not  feed  them  on  incense  and  sweet  scents.  Those  there¬ 
fore  who  burn  pastilles  or  Bruges  ribbon,  who  have  a 
Rimmel’s  fountain  playing  on  their  tables,  or  who  even 
thrust  the  shovel  into  the  fire  and  pour  on  it  a  few  drops  of 
scent,  are  those  who  may  hope  not  unreasonably  for  “  man¬ 
ifestations  ”  and  “  communications  ”  out  of  the  onlinary 
course  of  things.  For  round  them  flock  the  viewless  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  air,  who  carefully  avoid  all  those  parsimonious 
unperfumed  folks  who  give  them  no  such  sweet  food ;  and 
where  the  spirits  are,  come  naturally  signs  of  their  pres¬ 
ence. 

In  Macedonia  perfumes  were  dear,  dearer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece.  When  Alexander  the  Great  was  a 
child,  he  one  day  burnt  an  extravagant  amount  on  an  altar, 
and  Leonidas  rebuked  him,  telling  him  that  before  burn¬ 
ing  incense  so  prodigally'  he  ought  to  have  waite<l  until  he 
had  conquered  the  country.  When  the  man  who  wept 
because  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  subdue  had  over¬ 
come  Asia,  he  sent  his  old  tutor  a  cargo  of  myrrh  and 
incense  (six  hundred  talents’  weight),  telling  him  that  now 
he  could  sacrifice  to  the  gods  without  regard  to  economy. 
Perfumes  entered  largely  into  all  the  magical  incantations 
and  sibylline  excitements  of  olden  times  ;  and  no  philtre 
could  be  composed  without  them.  By  their  aid  Circe  kept 
Ulysses  so  long  in  her  magic  power ;  and  Medea  restored 
Eson  to  youth  by  boiling  his  old  limbs  in  a  bath  of 
aromatic  herbs.  “  Unhappily,”  says  Monsieur  liimmel, 
from  whose  luxurious  and  sweetly  scented  book,  “  Le  Livre 
des  Parfums,”  we  have  drawn  the  mateiials  for  this  paper, 
“  unhappily  this  recipe  has  not  come  down  to  us,  else  we 
might  perhaps  still  find  some  Esons  who  would  brave  the 
caldron.”  But  no  more  notable  instance  of  the  power  of 
perfumes  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  story  of  Phaon.  F’rom 
a  coarse,  ungainly  pilot  he  became  one  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cately  beautiful  of  men ;  all  because  he  anointed  himself 
with  a  delightful  essence  which  a  mysterious  and  lovely 
woman  gave  him  in  an  alabaster  vase,  as  recompense  for 
carrying  her  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Myrto,  the  diligent 
votary  of  Venus,  had  a  boil  on  her  chin  cured  by  a  rose  — 
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one  of  those  she  had  offered  to  her  goddess ;  and  athletes 
anointed  their  bodies  with  oil  to  render  them  both  supple 
and  slippery,  adding  perfume  to  the  oil  to  make  it  still 
more  wholesome.  Aspasia  wrote  two  volumes  on  the  art 
of  cosmetics,  the  formulas  of  which  were  engraven  on 
tables  of  bronze  and  placed  in  the  temples  of  Apollo  and 
.£sculapius,  by  the  side^oi  those  of  Hippocrates ;  and  we 
may  suppose  Uiat  to  her  was  owing  much  of  the  success 
that  Athens  then  had  in  the  composition  of  all  kinds  of 
perfumes  —  a  success  that  gave  her  the  full  command  of 
the  whole  market  of  the  world. 

The  perfumer’s  shop  was  what  the  modem  cafd  is  in 
southern  Europe.  Love,  intrigue,  politics,  art  —  whatever 
ou  wanted  to  engage  in  —  at  the  perfumer’s  you  could 
nd  your  double  waiting  for  you ;  and  you  might  exchange 
sentiments  and  ideas  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  roses 
and  violets,  of  lilies  and  crocus-flowers,  of  iris  and  vine- 
leaves,  apples  and  sweet  herbs,  and  all  the  other  perfumes 
in  vogue  at  the  time.  There  is  nothing  lefl  us  by  which 
we  could  know  them,  for  the  inventors  gave  their  own 
names  to  their  several  discoveries,  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  no  recipes  have  been  left  by  which  an  inquisitive  pos¬ 
terity  might  make  the  like. 

Solon  and  Socrates  were  opposed  to  too  free  a  use  of 
perfumes ;  but  the  objections  raised  by  this  last,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen  though  he  was,  and 
the  special  odor  he  would  substitute,  is  paradoxical  in  the 
first  place,  and  decidedly  nasty  in  the  second.  All  that 
the  Greek  dreamed  of  heaven  was  centred  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,  where  the  river  of  sweet  scents  flowed  round  the 
Golden  City  with  its  gates  of  cinnamon,  its  ramparts  of 
shining  emerald,  and  its  streets  paved  with  ivory.  The 
blessed  souls  located  there  bathed  and  swam  in  the  per¬ 
fumed  river;  and  for  their  better  delectation,  they  had 
baths  built  of  pure  crystal,  wherein  a  warm  and  odoriferous 
kind  of  dew,  or  “  rose-rain,”  fell  without  ceasing.  Besides 
these,  five  hundred  fountains  of  perfume  were  always  play¬ 
ing  in  the  city,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  pure 
water  and  as  many  of  honey  ;  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
was  softened,  sweetened,  and  refreshed  by  the  dense  vapor 
which  ever  rose  from  the  river  of  sweet  scents  to  fall  again 
as  a  delicious  odoriferous  dew. 

The  Grecian  love  of  perfumes,  together  with  the  national 
skill  in  concocting  them,  passed  on  to  Rome ;  and  the 
simple  bunch  of  vervain  or  sage,  which  in  early  times  used 
to  be  hung  over  the  doorway  of  a  house  to  counteract  the 
evil  eye,  soon  became  only  the  rude  symbol  of  a  perfected 
art.  The  barber’s  trade  was  a  flourishing  one,  and  the  art 
of  perfumery  joined  hands  with  it ;  but  the  stern  old  Roman 
spirit  was  not  subdued  to  the  effeminacy  of  sweet  scents 
without  a  struggle,  and  both  L.  Crassus  and  Julius  Caesar, 
wishing  to  restrain  the  excess  to  which  the  passion  had 
risen  iu  their  days,  promulgated  an  edict  to  forbid  the  sale 
in  Rome  of  all  foreign  compositions,  comprising  under  this 
head  every  kind  of  odoriferous  mixture.  It  was  of  no 
goo<l  ;  for  the  young  liomans  bad  taken  the  taste  and  had 
adopted  the  habit  of  lavishly  scenting  themselves,  and 
prohibitory  laws  simply  made  -indulgence  more  costly,  but 
not  a  whit  more  restrained.  Under  the  emperors  the  taste 

frew  so  that  there  was  no  longer  the  semblance  of  restraint. 

Everything  and  every  person  was  scented  from  the  palace 
walls  to  the  water  of  the  baths,  from  the  lady  to  her  slaves, 
the  soldier  to  his  flag,  and  down  to  the  very  dogs  and 
horses.  Of  course  all  religious  ceremonies  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  burnt  incense  and  sweet  perfumes  in  wine  and 
oil  and  precious  unguents :  so  likewise  in  the  funeral  rites, 
where,  first  cremation  and  then  the  deposition  of  the  loved 
ashes  in  the  funeral  urn  were  occasions  for  the  large  use  of 

Eerfumed  woods,  essential  oils,  aromatic  herbs,  and  the 
ke.  When  Poppsea  died,  Nero  lavished  on  her  funeral 
more  incense  than  Arabia  could  supply  in  ten  years.  But 
then  Nero  was  immoderately  fond  of  perfumes,  as  he  was 
immoderate  in  all  else.  In  his  golden  palace  he  had  the 
rarest  device  of  ivory-leaves  which  shed  flowers  and  scents 
over  his  guests  ;  and  in  a  fUte  which  be  gave  on  the  shores 
of  Baiae,  the  expense  for  roses  alone  is  said  to  have  been 
equal  to  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 


But  indeed  almost  all  the  emperors  had  the  same  passion, 
ate  delight  in  perfumes  ;  though  perhaps  Caligula,  Nero. 
Heliogabalus,  and  Otho  were  the  most  notorious,  and  did 
the  wildest  things  in  that  way.  The  Roman  perl'umen 
became,  as  time  went  on,  a  large  body,  and  a  famous  one. 
They  lived  in  the  quarter  called  Vicus  Thuraricus ;  and  at 
Capua  the  principal  street  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
them.  Their  art  entered  into  everything  connected  witk 
the  toilet ;  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  body  which  the 
perfumer  of  his  day  did  not  undertake  to  render  beautiful 
for  ever  by  the  aid  of  his  medicaments.  Pastilles  for  the 
breath,  composed  chiefly  of  myrrh  and  the  lentiscus ;  oint. 
ments  to  keep  the  limbs  supple  and  the  skin  smooth— 
simple  for  young  girls,  th.at  is,  containing  one  perfume 
only,  as  rose,  quince,  bitter  almond,  narcissus,  crocus;  but 
for  matrons  complex,  containing  many  ingredients;  dyei 
for  the  hair,  now  for  golden  tresses  and  now  for  raven- 
with  many  other  things  beside  —  all  belonged  to  the  Rim- 
mels  of  their  time ;  and  never  was  the  art  of  the  perfumer 
in  higher  esteem  or  more  lavishly  rewarded  than  in  the 
days  when  the  Roman  matron  sat  on  the  throne  of  feminine 
power,  and  united  the  grace  of  Greece  with  her  own 
graver,  sterner  dignity. 

The  perfumery  of  savages  will  scarcely  interest  us.  It 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  all  do  perfume  themselvea 
with  substances  more  or  less  strong,  if  seldom  sweet.  Palm 
oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  butter-nut,  and  the  like,  lubricatn 
their  dusky  skins  and  diffuse  an  intense  odor  about  them; 
but  they  are  a  long  way  yet  from  anything  like  a  due  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  art,  as  we  have  it,  and  probably  our  sweetest 
scents  would  be  to  them  either  sickly  or  imperceptible.  j 

From  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  the  last  century,  musk, 
civet,  ambergris,  and  lavender  sum  up  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  perfumes.  It  is  only  of  comparatively  quite 
late  years  that  the  art  has  made  so  much  progress,  and 
been  e.iriched  by  so  many  new  ingredients  as  we  find  at  , 
present.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  all  additions,  the  i 
base  of  European  flower  scents  is  contained  in  six  flowerj 
only,  namely,  orange  flowers,  roses,  jasmine,  violets,  acacia, 
and  tuberoses.  Others  that  have  been  tried  are  found  of 
small  use,  and  their  special  odor  is  best  given  by  imitative 
compounds,  as  heliotrope  is  imitated  by  vanilla  dashed  with 
almonds,  and  so  on.  Add  to  these  six  bases  geranium, 
lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  anti  some  other  aromatic  herbe 
—  the  last  three  growing  chiefly  on  the  mountains  round 
Grasse,  Nice,  and  Cannes,  which  are  the  principal  Euro¬ 
pean  centres  for  the  manufactory  of  perfumes — add  also 
the  peel  of  bitter  oranges  of  which  the  fruit  goes  to  make 
cura9oa,  the  peel  of  citrons  and  bergamots  of  which  the 
fruit  goes  to  feed  the  cows  of  the  district,  and  is  good  for 
the  milk  ;  add  musk,  sandal-wood,  ambergris,  and  gum 
benjamin ;  of  later  days  add  the  leaves  of  the  patchouli 
(pogostemon  patchouli,  one  of  the  labiatae)  from  India; 
winter-green  (gualtheria  procumbens)  from  the  United 
States ;  various  of  the  andropagons,  which  we  call  goat’s- 
bcard  in  our  own  wild  flowers,  from  Ceylon ;  ihlang-ihlang 
(unona  odoratissima,  one  of  the  anonace®)  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  ;  vanda  (aerides  suaveolens,  an  orchid) 
chiefly  from  Java,  but  from  other  places  too  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  ;  frangipani  (plumeria  alba,  one  of  the  apo- 
cynaceffi)  from  both  the  East  and  West  Indies  —  and  we 
have  some  of  the  principal  sources  whence  our  scent-lwttlei 
are  filled,  and  our  delicate  soaps  and  pomades  perfumed. 
But  still,  wheresoever  the  material  is  to  be  found,  the  j 
French  always  remain  the  greatest  producers;  and,  save  | 
as  regards  a  few  exceptional  perfumes  —  as  attar-gulfor 
one,  eau-de-cologne  for  another  —  are  the  best  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  sweet  scents  which  pervade  the  world. 

'They  do  an  immense  trade  in  perfumery,  and  England  Is 
their  best  customer,  as  Russia  is  their  worst.  ! 

took  in  1867,  when  this  table  was  drawn  up,  four  hundred  j 
and  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  kilogrammes  of 
perfumery,  valued  at  two  million  five  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thouand  francs ;  Russia  only  thirteen  thousand  three 
hundred  kilogrammes,  at  the  value  of  seventy-nine  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  francs.  After  England  comes  Brazil, 
then  Belgium,  tuid  then  Spanish  America ;  but  even  Brazil 
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iget  very  little  more  than  half  the  English  trade,  and  I 
Spanish  America  leas  than  half.  The  United  States  took  I 
fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  kilogrammes,  valued  at 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  four  hundred  francs, 
mil  Austria  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  kilogrammes, 
payiii"  for  them  eighty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  francs, 
^rmany,  in  spite  of  her  own  especial  industry  at  Cologne, 
took  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  kilo- 
nammes,  spending  six  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
eight  hundred  francs  on  her  purchase ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
terestin<T  to  know  what  amount  of  her  own  perfume  she 
aports,”and  which  of  her  numberless  Jean  Marie  Farinas 
has  the  largest  clientele.  England  does  a  good  trade  in 
her  own  indigenous  lavender  water ;  but  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  proportion  is  exported,  perfumes,  like  prophets,  not 
havin  '  much  honor  in  their  own  country  —  all  that  is  for¬ 
eign  Iwing  instinctively  preferred  to  what  is  home-bred,  and 
the  question  of  comparative  excellence  counting  for  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  choice. 

^0  one  has  yet  been  able  to  analyze  or  demonstrate  the 
essential  action  of  perfume.  Gas  can  be  weighed,  but  not 
scents ;  the  smallest  known  creatures  —  the  very  monads 
gf  IffQ  —  can  be  caught  by  the  microscopic  lens  and  made 
to  deliver  up  the  secrets  of  their  organization,  but  what  it 
is  that  emanates  from  the  pouch  of  the  musk-deer,  that  dlls 
t  whole  space  for  years  and  years  with  its  penetrating  odor, 
sn  odor  which  an  illimitable  number  of  extraneous  sub¬ 
stances  can  carry  on  without  diminishing  it  in  size  and 
weight  —  and  what  it  is  that  the  warm  summer  air  brings 
to  us  from  the  flowers,  no  man  yet  has  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine.  So  fine,  so  subtle,  so  imponderable,  it  has  eluded 
both  our  most  delicate  weights  and  measures,  and  our 
strongest  lenses.  If  we  could  come  to  the  essence  of  each 
odor,  we  should  have  made  an  enormous  stride  forward, 
both  in  hygiene  and  in  chemistry ;  and  none  would  profit 
more  than  the  medical  profession  if  it  could  be  as  conclu¬ 
sively  demonstrated  that  such  and  such  an  odor  proceeded 
ihsolutely  from  such  and  such  a  cause,  as  we  already 
know  of  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  the 
like.  As  it  is,  no  one  knows  anything ;  and  if  the  art  of 
the  perfumer  forms  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  our  civil¬ 
ised  senses,  the  cause  by  which  he  works  is  a  mystery 
solved  by  none. 

Meanwhile  we  may  be  grateful  for  the  result,  and  choice 
in  our  selection.  It  is  never  good  taste  to  overscent  one’s- 
self,  but  a  person  who  uses  no  kind  of  artificial  perfume  at 
ill,  neither  in  soap  nor  in  pomade,  nor  yet  in  the  linen,  is 
not  always  the  most  agreeable.  A  slight  dash  of  delicate 
scent  gives  a  charm  of  its  own  to  a  pretty  woman,  and  helps 
the  poor  attractions  of  a  plain  one.  And  as  all  perfumes 
can  be  divided  into  classes,  of  which  the  fresh  crisp  odor 
of  thyme  may  stand  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  the  heavy 
odor  of  the  lily,  or  the  penetrating  power  of  musk,  at 
the  other,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  person 
so  fastidious,  and  whose  senses  were  set  so  cross  to  all  nat- 
nral  circumstances,  that  not  one  of  the  numerous  perfumes 
in  the  scale  would  delight  him.  But  in  the  choice  of  the 
hvorite  perfume,  its  strength  and  its  kind,  we  may  find  the  | 
key  to  much  that  is  characteristic  in  our  friends  ;  nature  ' 
revealing  itself  in  the  habitual  use  of  the  coarse  scent  j 
called  verbena  or  in  the  dainty  fragrance  of  the  violet,  in 
the  luxurious  lusciousness  of  the  Ess  bouquet  or  the  spir¬ 
itual  cleanliness  of  eau-de-cologne,  as  much  as  in  the 
habitual  preference  of  beefsteaks  and  porter  or  game  and 
wine,  of  trenchant  green  or  shadowy  and  subtle  gray,  of  i 
nging  scarlet  or  the  deeper  passion  of  violet  and  purple.  I 
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We  prize,  and  justly,  the  gossiping  chronicler  far  beyond 
the  grave  historian.  Descriptions  of  marches  and  counter- 
■arches,  battles  lost  and  won,  treaties,  laws,  and  edicts,  are 
hut  insipid  reading,  and  are  much  alike,  whether  we  call 
the  book  the  history  of  Rome  or  of  France.  For  the  idio- 
•yncrasies  of  an  age  we  must  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  gossips. 


who,  instead  of  lay  figures  dressed  in  toga  or  velvet,  which 
might  be  shilled  Irom  one  to  the  other  with  as  much  ease 
as  they  shill  the  costumes  of  waxen  effigies,  give  us  men 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood.  This  it  is  which  gives 
such  charm  and  value  to  the  writings  of  Evelyn,  Pepys, 
Grammont,  above  all  to  those  of  Madame  de  Sevignd . 

Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Baroness  de  Chantal  and 
Bourbilly,  was  born  in  Burgundy,  in  the  ch&teau  of  Bour- 
billy,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1627.  She  was  only  a  few 
months  old  when  her  father,  the  Baron  de  Chantal,  died, 
fighting  against  the  English  in  the  Isle  of  Rhd  ;  five  years 
afterwards  she  lost  her  mother,  and  from  that  time  her  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle,  Christophe,  Abbd  of  Livry,  became  a  second 
father  to  her.  Her  education,  in  those  days,  when  young 
ladies  were  taught  little  more  than  to  read,  write,  dance, 
and  embroider,  was  unusually  good,  embracing  as  it  did  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ;  and  these  ad¬ 
vantages  were  cultivated  throughout  her  life  by  a  great 
love  of  reading. 

At  eighteen,  Marie  must  have  been  a  very  charming  girl, 
not  so  much  by  beautiful  regularity  of  features  as  by  the 
wonderful  expressiveness  of  that  countenance  which  the 
pencil  of  Mignard  has  handed  down  to  posterity.  She 
was  somewhat  over  tall,  but  her  figure  was  good ;  her  voice 
was  pleasing,  her  complexion  clear,  her  eyes  brilliant 
although  small,  and  her  hair  was  of  the  most  beautiful 
blonde. 

“  Know,  madame,  if  by  chance  yon  do  not  know  it,  that  your 
mind  so  adorns  and  embellishes  your  person  that,  when  you  are 
animated  by  an  unrestrained  conversation,  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  so  beautiful  as  yourself.  Every  word  you  utter  has  such  a 
charm  and  becomes  you  so  well ;  the  sparkle  of  your  wit  gives 
such  a  brilliance  to  your  complexion  and  your  eyes,  that  al¬ 
though  one  may  suppose  that  language  should  only  affect  the 
ear,  it  is  certain  that  yours  enchants  the  eyes  ;  and  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  you,  although  we  may  perceive  that  your  features  lack 
something  of  regularity,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  they  possess  the  highest  of  all  beauty.” 

So  wrote  to  her  friend  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  that  her  uncle  married  her 
to  a  gay  young  cavalier,  the  Marquis  de  Sdvigne,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  one  of  the  first  houses  of  Brittany,  handsome,  ele¬ 
gant,  courageous  ;  but  dissipated,  faithless,  and  debauched. 

The  young  wife  was  now  removed  from  her  solitude  at 
Livry,  and  introduced  into  all  the  gayety  and  glitter  of 
Paris.  She  figured  in  the  ballets  at  Versailles.  Poets 
wrote  verses  in  her  praise ;  lovers  sighed  and  languished 
at  her  feet;  but  spite  of  the  relaxing  atmosphere  she 
breathed,  spite  of  a  faithless  husband,  whose  liaisons  were 
notorious,  not  even  in  the  most  secret  whisperings  of  court 
scandal  was  her  name  ever  lightly  uttered ;  and  to  be  pure 
in  that  court  was  to  be  a  woman  picked  out  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  The  following  epigram  was  written  by  La  Fontaine 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  joining  in  a  game  of  colin-maUlard 
(blind-man’s-buflT) :  — 

In  every  way  the  power  to  please  you  prove. 

Each  changing  aspect  adds  another  grace ; 

With  bandaged  eyes  you  seem  the  god  of  love : 

His  mother,  when  those  eyes  illume  the  face." 

The  most  u^ent  of  her  lovers  was  her  cousin,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bussy-^butin  ;  but  his  unworthy  passion,  afler  re¬ 
peated  repulses,  changing  to  hatred,  he  endeavored,  in  his 
“  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules,”  to  tarnish  the  virtue 
which  he  had  failed  to  conquer.  As  La  Valliere  was, 
among  others,  ridiculed  in  this  book,  he  fell  into  disgrace 
with  the  king,  and  was  exiled  from  court  for  many  years. 
In  consequence  of  these  troubles,  Madame  de  Sdvigne  for¬ 
gave  him,  and  their  correspondence  was  renewed  with,  at 
least  an  appearance  of,  cordiality  on  hoth  sides. 

In  1645  she  succeeded  in  enticing  her  husband  from  the 
allurements  of  Paris  to  one  of  his  estates  near  Vitrd,  in 
Brittany.  This  spot  (Lea  Rochers)  from  which  so  many 
of  her  most  charming  letters  are  dated,  and  which,  more 
than  any  other,  must  ever  be  connected  with  her  memory, 
is  thus  l^autifully  pictured  by  Lamartine :  — 

"  The  ch&teau  was  raised  upon  an  eminence,  at  the  base  of 
which  murmured  a  small  river,  following  iu  coarse  between 
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blocks  of  granite,  rendered  verdant  by  shrubs  ;  the  few  openings 
were  darkened  by  the  sweeping  shadows  of  chestnuts,  oaks  and 
beeches  ;  cultivated  fields  and  green  lawns,  dyed  with  the  golden 
blossoms  of  the  broom,  were  bordered  by  hedges  of  holly  and 
thorn ;  wide  plains  lay  to  the  left,  bounded  by  a  curtain  of  fog, 
through  wliieh  occasionally  glistened  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the 
surface  of  some  pond.  The  melancholy  of  the  spot  communicated 
itself  to  the  mind  ;  vestiges  of  former  magnificence  gave  the 
house,  notwithstanding,  a  stamp  of  antiquity  and  nobility.  On 
the  side  of  Vitrtf  were  long  avenues,  planted  with  rows  of  old 
trees  atid  paved  with  large  blocks  of  broken  and  mouldering 
stone.  The  building  was  and  still  is  composed  of  a  low  keep, 
flanked  by  two  towers,  the  comers  of  which  were  ornamented 
with  heads  of  monsters  roughly  sculptured  in  stone.  A  third 
tower  contained  the  winding  staircase,  which  was  traversed  at 
intervals  by  a  rav  of  light  falling  obliquely  through  loopholes  in 
the  massive  wafis.  Large  bare  halls,  whose  vaulted  ceilings 
were  supported  by  black  beams,  welcomed  the  young  couple.” 

Here  in  1647  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  the  following 
year  to  a  daughter,  the  afterwards  celebrated  Madame  de 
Grignan. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  husband  had  returned  to  Paris  and 
to  his  old  dissolute  courses,  while  she  remained  at  Les 
Rochers,  devoting  herself  to  the  training  of  her  two  chil¬ 
dren.  A  quarrel  with  the  Chevalier  d’ Albert  over  a  cele¬ 
brated  courtesan,  known  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the 
time  as  Lolo,  resulting  in  a  duel,  put  an  end  to  the  career 
of  the  Marquis  de  Sdvignd,  and  left  his  wife  a  widow  at 
twenty-five.  ' 

All  her  thoughts,  care,  and  affection  were  now  devoted 
to  her  children,  or  rather,  to  her  daughter ;  for  she  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  none  to  spare  for  her  son.  Perhaps  there  was  little 
in  him  to  inspire  love.  Ninon  I’Enclos  t  summarized  him 
thus  :  “  He  has  a  soul  of  pap,  and  the  heart  of  a  cucumber 
fried  in  snow.”  While  Rochefoucauld  said  of  him,  that 
“  His  greatest  ambition  would  have  been  to  die  for  a  love 
he  did  not  feel.” 

For  only  one  man  after  her  husband’s  death  did  the 
beautiful  widow  ever  evince  any  feeling  of  tenderness, 
although  it  is  said  that  even  the  Prince  de  Conti  and 
the  great  Turenne  were  among  her  adorers.  The  ex¬ 
ception  was  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Fouquet;  and 
doubtless  the  sympathy  which  she  felt  and  so  undisguisedly 
expressed  for  his  misfortunes  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
dislike  which  the  king  always  manifested  towards  her. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  last  paragraph,  Madame  de  Sevignd 
was  the  friend  of  Fouquet,  whom  Ixiuis  hated  with  an  ani- 
mo.'iity  for  which  history  has  scarcely  handed  down  suffi¬ 
cient  cause.  Again,  she  was  descended  from  a  family  who 
had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Fronde,  and  still  worse,  she 
fei'retly  sympathized  with  Jansenism,  and  numbered  its 
supjKirfers  among  her  most  intimate  fiicnds.  '1  he  disfavor 
in  which  she  was  held  at  court  repelled  all  suitors  for  her 
hand  ;  for  Louis  was  a  bashaw,  atul  whom  ho  frowned  upon 
was  shunned  by  the  servile  courtiers,  who  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  the  royal  face  looking  cold  upon  them.  It  was 
not  for  nothing  that  Racine  died  of  the  very  thought  of  his 
displeasure  I 

But  the  beautiful  widow’s  happiness,  fortunately  for  her, 
did  not  depend  upon  such  favor.  She  retired  from  the  un¬ 
congenial  atmosphere  of  Versailles,  and  amidst  the  delight¬ 
ful  companionship  of  books  and  the  still  more  delightful 
society  of  such  women  and  men  as  M.idainc  de  la  Fayette, 
Rocheroucauld,  Corneille,  Turenne,  Bossuet,  the  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  Fcnclon,  Molierc,  and  above 
all  of  that  daughter  her  love  for  whom  amounted  almost  to 
a  madness,  she  passed  a  happy,  joyous  life.  Whether  in 
her  cabinet  writing  letters,  or  reading  “  Don  Quixote  ”  or 
Nicole,  Ariosto  or  Pascal,  Rabelais  or  St.  Augustine, 
Rochefoucauld  or  sentimental  romances,  Montaigne  or 
Tasso,  meditating  among  the  green  silent  alleys  of  Les 
Rochers  or  Livry,  or  exchanging  repartees  with  La  Fon- 

>  Ninon  I'BncIns  wu  a  notorious  courtesan,  to  find  a  paraliei  for  whom  we 
must  ICO  bark  to  the  days  of  Aspssia  There  was  a  stninge  fatallt;  about  tha 
woman  in  respect  to  Uadame  da  SdTiaite :  it  wa-  she  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  snlnee  flnom  her  the  marquis  a  alTectiona ;  her  sou  became  deeperatelr 
anamored  of  the  firail  beauty,  which  had  not  lost  its  charms  at  fifty  ;  and  her 
grand'On,  the  son  of  Madame  de  Qrignan,  learnt  the  (races  at  the  table  of 
the  evergreen  Ninon. 
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taine  in  the  gay  salon*  of  Paris,  tossing  about  the  hay  in 
the  meadows  or  dancing  at  Versailles,  in  every  situation 
she  was  equally  at  home,  equally  happy.  And  thus  pasted 
away  the  young  years  of  her  life. 

That  same  court  disfavor  which  had  condemned  her  to 

perpetual  widowhood  affected  in  an  equal  degree  the 
matrimonial  prospects  of  her  daughter;  for  although  Mdlle. 
de  Sdvignd  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautilul  and 
accomplished  girls  in  France,  yet,  to  her  mother’s  interne 
mortification,  she  received  no  offers  of  marria<re. 
length,  however,  a  match  was  made  with  the  Count  de 
Grignan,  an  ugly  and  unamiable  middle-aged  widower  of 
two  wives  —  not  a  very  brilliant  alliance  for  “  the  prettiest 
girl  in  France,”  as  Bussy-Rabutin  used  to  call  her.  It  hai 
been  said  that  Madame  de  Sevignd’s  principal  motive  in 
selecting  such  a  son-in-law  wa.s  the  hope  that  she  would  be 
able  always  to  keep  her  daughter  near  her.  But  in  thii 
she  was  cruelly  disappointed,  as  sixteen  months  after  the 
marriage  the  Count  de  Grignan  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Provence. 

But  to  this  seiiaration  the  world  owes  the  larger  number 
of  those  charming  epistles  which  have  immortalized  the 
name  of  Sdvigne.  No  such  letters  as  these  exist  in  the 
French  or  any  other  language.  They  are  unirjue  in  their 
kind  ;  no  thought  of  publication  ever  entered  the  writer’s 
mind  ;  they  were  written  only  for  the  amusement  of  her 
daughter ;  hence  their  charm.  The  image  of  no  sneering 
critic  restrained  her  facile  pen.  Its  object  was  to  tell  her 
darling  child  how  much  she  loved  her,  how  she  herself 
lived,  and  thouvbt,  and  read;  to  tell  all  the  rumors, all 
the  bon  mots,  all  the  gossip  of  the  court,  all  the  anuedotes 
and  good  stories  of  their  mutual  friends ;  to  discuss  war 
and  religion ;  to  descrilm  the  last  new  Paris  fashion,  and 
dissert  upon  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  this  she 
has  accomplished  with  a  wit,  a  verve,  an  abandim,  and  a 
power  of  description,  which  have  won  the  untjualified 
admiration  of  the  whole  educated  world. 

The  pain  this  separation  cost  her  is  vividly  expressed  in 
the  following  extracts  from  her  Jfrst  letter  to  Madame  de 
Grignan :  — 

1671.  “  My  grief  would  be  very  poor  conld  I  describe  it  to 
you.  I  will  not  undertake  to  do  so.  In  rain  I  seek  my  dear 
child  ;  I  cannot  find  her,  and  every  step  she  takes  removes  h« 
farther  from  me.  'riieii  I  go  weeping  and  feeling  as  though  I 
should  die.  It  seems  as  if  my  heart  and  soul  had  been  turn 
from  my  body.  What  a  terrible  separation!  I  asked  to  bt 
alone  ;  they  took  me  into  Madame  de  Uou.sset’s  clmmlK'r;  thej 
made  me  afire.  Agnes  watched  mo  without  speaking;  that 
was  our  bargain.  1  remained  there,  sobbing  unceasingly,  for 
five  hours.  At  eight  o’clock  I  return  from  Miulunie  de  Is 
Fayette  ;  but,  entering  lien',  great  heavens  I  can  you  understand 
what  I  feel  in  mounting  these  stairs?  This  cbamlicr,  which  I 
was  always  in  —  I  found  the  doors  open,  but  saw  all  was  vacant, 
all  was  in  disorder,  and  your  little  girl,  who  so  reminds  me  of 
my  own.  Can  you  understand  all  that  I  suffer?  All  night  1 
lay  awake,  oppressed  by  gloomy  thoughts,  and  the  morning 
light  found  me  no  more  composed  in  mind.  The  afternoon  wai 

assed  with  Madame  la  '1  roche  at  the  Arsenal.  In  the  evening 

received  your  letter,  which  put  me  in  the  highest  transports.” 

The  records  of  the  remaining  years  of  Madame  de 
Sevignd’s  life  are  to  be  found  in  her  letters.  Those  yean 
were  uneventful  enough  ;  some  were  passed  in  I’aris,  some 
in  Brittany,  some  in  Provence.  Here  is  a  delightful  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  life  at  Les  Rochers,  pencilled  by  her  own 
hand  :  — 

“  We  lead  such  a  regular  life  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
be  ill.  We  rise  at  eight  o’clock,  and  usually  until  nine,  when 
the  licll  rings  for  mass,  I  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  woods. 
After  mass  we  dress,  we  exchange  the  courtesies  of  the  morning, 
we  gather  flowers  from  the  orange-tree,  we  dine,  we  rend  or 
work  until  five.  Since  my  son  has  lieen  absent  I  read,  to  save 
the  weak  chest  of  his  wife.  At  five  o’clock  I  leave  her,  I  go  to 
the  delightful  avenues,  I  take  my  hooks,  change  my  seat,  and 
vary  the  direction  of  my  walks;  a  volume  of  devotion,  and  » 
volume  of  history  —  I  go  from  one  to  the  other ;  this  gives 
variety  to  my  occupation.  I  reflect  for  a  time  upon  God  and 
his  providence ;  I  think  of  my  soul,  dream  of  the  future,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  I  hear  the  bell  which  summons  ns  to  supwr. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  I  have  sauntered  to  a  considerable  dii- 
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my  dttughtcr-in  law  in  her  pretty  parterre ;  wo 
fern  a  little  society  in  ourselves;  wo  sup  while  the  twilight 
1  ^  ...  I  return  with  her  to  the  Place  Coulnnges,  in  the 
idst  of  her  orange-trees,  and  I  look  with  a  longing  eye  upon 
J?  holy  solemnity  of  the  woods  appearing  through  the  bars  of 
L  beauiilul  gate  which  you  have  never  seen.  There  is  an 
^_a  little  voice  tjjat  whispers  in  my  cars.”  i 

In  these  passages,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lamar¬ 
tine,  are  the  first  germs  of  those  fancies  which  afterwards 
l^ame  the  soul  of  Rousseau’s  and  Chateaubriand’s  writ- 
inirs,  and  which  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  all  poetic 
minds  of  the  present  century — the  subtle  links  and  syra- 
nathies  which  bind  the  soul  of  man  with  the  soul  of  nature, 
Se  revivification  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  antique 
noetry,  that  humanized  the  woods  and  the  rivers  and  the 
wy  eicments,  feigning  them  to  harmonize  with  our  joys 
ind  sorrows,  moods  and  passions.  But  wherever  her  body 
mrht  be,  her  thoughts,  her  heart,  her  soul,  were  always 
witii  the  beloved  one.  ller  passionate  love  of  her  child  in 
its  all-absorbing  idolatry  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
vorld.  It  was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  happiness 
ind  misery  of  her  life,  and,  as  though  Fate  desired  tor  once 
to  be  consistent,  it  was  the  cause  of  her  death. 

In  169G,  when  she  was  seventy  years  of  age,  her  daugh¬ 
ter  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  and  painful  illness.  At 
the  first  intelligence  of  this  disaster  she  hastened  into  Pro- 
rencc.  Night  and  day  for  three  months  she  watched  at  the 
beloved  one’s  pillow.  As  Madame  de  Grignan  began  to 
(lowly  recover  so  did  the  tender  mother’s  strength  grad- 
mHv  sink.  Twice  did  that  mother  give  her  child  hie  — 
the  second  time  by  the  forfeit  of  her  own.  But  she  died 
happily,  for  she  died  in  those  beloved  arms,  with  her  eyes 
resting  upon  the  beloved  face,  carrying  with  her  even  into 
the  amanum  of  the  grave  the  image  which  had  never  been 
absent  from  her  soul  in  life. 

So  all  absorbing  was  this  philoprogenitive  passion  that 
it  left  no  room  for  an^  other  love  of  friendship ;  it  was  the 
one  fervid  spot  in  a  character  otherwise  cold  and  even 
hard;  throughout  her  hundreds  of  letters  no  other  person 
is  mentioned  in  terms  of  aflection,  and  few  even  in  a  tone 
of  interest ;  at  times  she  even  makes  a  jest  of  sullering,  as 
when  recounting  the  cruelties  practiced  upon  the  peasants 
who  revolted  in  Brittany. 

Pure,  but  no  prude,  she  never  parades  her  purity,  never 
casta  a  stone  at  a  frail  sister,  never  utters  a  pharisaical 
thanksgiving  that  she  is  not  like  unto  them.  She  is  sin- 
pilarly  open  and  ingenuous,  and  an  enemy  to  shams  of  all 
kinds.  She  is  above  all  things  mocking,  joyous,  and  witty ; 
bat  beneath  the  brilliant  surface  there  is  a  serious,  almost 
melancholy,  vein  of  thought,  and  a  sincere  religious  fiiitb, 
that,  without  clouding  her  happy  disposition,  deepened 
with  advancing  years.  Here  is  her  simple  confession  of 
ftith:  — 

“You  ask  mo  if  I  am  always  a  little  devout  —  I,  who  have  so 
litde  goodness  in  me.  Exactly ;  that  is  what  I  nm  always ;  and 
n.r  great  regret  is  that  I  am  not  more  so.  All  the  good  I  can 
eliim  for  myself  is  that  I  understand  my  religion  and  its  mean¬ 
ing.  I  do  nut  take  the  false  for  the  true  ;  I  know  what  is  good, 
U(l  what  has  only  the  appearance  of  goodness.  I  hope  that  I 
un  not  mistaken  upon  that  point,  and  that  God,  having  already 
(iren  me  good  sense,  will  continue  to  do  so;  past  blessings  in 
nme  aort  guarantee  those  which  are  to  come.  'Phus  1  live  in 
cogfidcnce,  mingled,  however,  with  much  fear." 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  I  present  the  following  de¬ 
licious  morsel :  — 

“I  am  going  to  write  you  the  most  astonishing  news,  the 
isost  surprising,  the  most  marvellous,  the  most  miraculous, 
Ibe  most  glorious,  the  most  bewildering,  the  most  unheard  of, 
tl*  most  singular,  the  most  cxtraonlinary,  the  most  incredible, 
the  most  unforeseen,  the  greatest,  the  smallest,  the  rarest,  the 
BOM  common,  the  most  transcendent,  until  to-day  the  most  se- 
cmt,the  most  brilliant,  the  most  to  bo  desired;  in  short,  an  oc- 
cwnce  fur  which  a  parallel  is  to  be  found  only  in  past  ages,  and 
Ben  one  which  scarcely  applies :  an  event  that  could  scarcely  be 

'  Tbs  who  U  uld  to  itiU  exist  (at  Lea  Roohtrs),  a  marble  slab  in  the 
name  was  so  frwquantl/  pronounced 


believed  in  Paris,  much  less  in  Lyons :  an  event  which  makes 
every  one  cry  out,  ‘  Mercy  on  us !  ”  an  event  which  overwhelms 
Madame  de  Roimn  and  Madame  de  Hauterive  with  joy  —  in 
short,  an  event  which  will  come  off  on  Sunday,  when  those  who 
sec  it  will  not  believe  their  eyes  :  an  event  which  will  happen  on 
Sunday,  and  perhaps  not  bo  ended  on  Monday,  1  cannot  bring 
myself  to  tell  it;  you  must  guess.  I  give  you  three  guesses. 
Will  you  give  it  up  t  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you.  M.  do  Lau- 
zun  marries  on  Sunday,  in  the  Louvre  —  can  you  guess  whom  1 
1  will  give  you  four  trials ;  I  will  give  you  ten  ;  I  will  give  you 
a  hundred.  Madame  de  Coulanges  says,  ‘  It  must  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  guess.  It  is  Madame  de  la  Vallierc.’  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  madame ;  you  are  very  provincial.  *  Ah,  truly,  we  are 
very  stupid,'  you  say.  ‘  It  is  Mademoiselle  Colbert.’  Still 
further  from  the  truth.  'Then,  surely,  it  is  Mademoi.scllo  de 
Creijui?’  Wrong  again.  I  must  tell  you  after  all.  He  mar¬ 
ries  on  Sunday,  in  the  Louvre,  with  the  permission  of  the 
king.  Mademoiselle  —  Mademoiselle  de  —  Mademoiselle  can  you 
guess  the  name  ?  He  marries  Mademoiselle  —  on  my  faith,  on 
my  honor,  on  my  oath,  MADeMOiseLLB  —  the  great  Mademoi¬ 
selle —  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of  the  late  Monsieuk  —  Mad¬ 
emoiselle,  granddaughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth!  —  Madem¬ 
oiselle  d’Eu  —  Mademoiselle  de  Dombes  —  Mademoiselle,  de 
Montpensier  —  Madenioiselle  d’Orlcans  —  Mademoiselle,  first 
cousin  to  the  king  —  Mademoiselle,  destined  for  the  throne  — 
Mademoiselle,  the  only  person  in  France  worthy  of  Monsieur  I 
There  is  a  delightful  subject  for  gossip  I  If  you  exclaim  against 
it —  if  you  s.ay  that  wo  have  lied  —  that  it  is  all  false  —  that  wo 
are  laughing  at  you  —  that  it  is  a  good  joke  —  that  it  is  too  silly 
even  to  be  imagined  —  if,  in  short,  you  abuse  us  —  wo  shall 
only  say  you  are  right,  for  we  have  done  as  much  ourselves.” 

Here  is  another  admirable  specimen  of  her  vivacious 
style :  — 

”  Behold  me,  to  the  joy  of  my  heart,  all  alone  in  my  chamber, 
quietly  writing  to  you  ;  nothing  is  so  pleasant  to  mo  as  that.  I 
dined  to-day  at  Madame  do  Lavardin’s,  after  having  been  to  hear 
Bourdaloue ;  the  mothers  of  the  church  were  there  —  that  is 
what  I  call  the  Princesses  do  Conti  and  do  Longuevillo.  All 
the  fashionable  world  was  at  that  sermon,  and  that  sermon  was 
worthy  of  all  who  listened  to  it.  I  thought  twentv  times  of 
ou,  and  wished  as  often  that  you  were  with  me.  You  would 
ave  been  delighted  to  have  heard  it,  and  I  should  have  boen 
still  more  delighted  to  have  seen  you  listening  to  it.  Monsieur 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  received  very  calmly,  at  Madame  de  Lavar¬ 
din’s,  the  compliments  that  you  sent  him.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  you.  M.  d’Arabres  was  there,  with  his  cousin 
Do  Brissac.  He  appeared  to  bo  much  interested  in  your  sup¬ 
posed  shipwreck,  and  spoke  of  your  courage.  M.  do  la  Roche¬ 
foucauld  said  that  you  wished  to  appear  brave,  hoping  all  the 
time  that  some  one  would  prevent  you,  but,  not  finding  any  one, 
voti  were  in  the  same  embarrassing  position  as  Scaramouch. 
\Ve  have  been  to  the  fair  to  see  a  great  she-devil  of  a  woman, 
taller  than  Reberprd  by  a  head  ;  she  was  put  to  bed  the  other 
day  with  two  big  children,  who  camo  into  the  world  abreast ; 
altogether  she  is  a  very  big  woman.  I  delivered  your  kind  re¬ 
membrances  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  and  they  send  yon  a 
thousand  in  return.  Madame  do  Montansier  is  in  despair  at 
not  seeing  you.  I  have  been  to  Miulame  de  Puy-du-Fou’s.  I 
have  been,  for  the  third  time,  to  Madame  de  Maillano’s.  I 
laugh  at  myself  when  I  think  of  the  pleasure  I  take  in  doing 
these  things.  Finally,  if  you  believe  the  queen’s  maids  to  be 
mad,  you  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  Eight  days  ago  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Ludres,  Coetlagon,.and  little  Ronvroi  were  bitten  by  a 
little  dog  at  Theobon’s ;  that  little  dog  has  since  died  mad ;  on 
which  account  Ludres,  Coiitlagon,  and  Rouvroi  set  out  this 
morning  for  Dieppe,  to  bathe  three  times  in  the  sea.  It  is  a  sad 
journey.  Benserade  was  in  despair ;  Thcobon  did  not  wish  to 
go,  although  she  also  was  slightly  bitten.  The  queen  is  only 
anxious  to  serve  her,  as  one  does  not  know  what  may  be  the 
consequences  of  this  adventure.  Do  you  not  think  that  Ludres 
resembles  Andromeda  f  For  my  part,  I  can  see  her  fastened  to 
the  rock,  and  Treville,  upon  a  winged  horse,  slaying  the  mon¬ 
ster. 

“  Here  is  a  lot  of  nonsense,  and  I  know  nothing  about  you  I 
Yon  think  that  I  know  instinctively  all  you  do ;  but  I  take  too 
great  an  interest  in  your  health  and  the  state  of  your  mind  to 
be  willing  to  limit  myself  to  what  I  can  imagine;  the  most 
trifling  circumstances  connected  with  those  we  love  are  as  dear 
to  us  as  they  are  wearisome  to  others.  La  Vavinaux  sends  yon 
a  thousand  kind  remembrances ;  her  daughter  has  been  ill ;  so 
has  Madame  d’Arpajon.  'I'ell  all  this  to  Madame  de  Vemcnil 
at  your  leisure.  Your  brother  has  placed  himself  under  the  laws 
of  Ninon  ;  I  doubt  whether  they  are  good  ones.  There  are 
some  minds  to  whom  they  are  not  worth  much.  She  corrupted 
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his  father.  We  can  only  recommend  him  to  Heaven  !  When  another  with  the  princess;  and  the  rest  come  flockin;;  after  u 
one  is  a  Christian,  or  at  lea.«t  wishes  to  be  so,  one  cannot  regard  it  may  happen.  There  are  then  gondolas  on  the  canal  and  nm. 
such  conduct  without  grief.  Ah,  Bourdaloue!  what  divine  sic;  and  at  ten  they  come  back,  and  then  there  is  a  play;  anj 

truths  about  death  you  told  us  to  day  1  Madame  de  la  Fayette  twelve  strikes,  and  they  go  to  supper  —  and  thus  rolls  round  da 

was  there,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  ;  she  was  transported  with  Saturday.” 

admiration.  She  is  delighted  with  your  remembrance,  and  em-  .  ...  j  i  , 

braces  vou  with  all  her  heart,”  etc.  Here  is  a  eapital  story,  and  one  highly  characteristic  o| 

■  the  age  :  — 

What  an  extraordinary  mixing  up  of  sermons,  motherly  „  rru  a  u  r  t>u  •  „  » 

pride  and  tenderness,  giante8^e8,  mad  dogs,  and  miscella-  „,ains  ye^S^^  a?  a  gfe^HJerd  ;  it  wTs”f 
neous  go-isip  1  fancied  himself  a  great  lord,  but  his  people  believed  him  to  la 

Here  is  an  incomparably  fine  description  of  the  home  life,  greater  even  than  he  did  himself.  They  passed  through  Su. 

if  such  a  word  may  be  applied  to  a  palace,  of  Louis  the  terre  —  ‘  Tra,  tra,  tra!’  They  meet  a  man  on  horseback" 

Fourteenth :  —  ‘  Make  way,  make  way  1  ’  The  poor  man  tries  to  get  out  of  die 

„  T  .  -fT  -11  o  .  j  -.u  .1.  -ir-ii  way,  but  bis  horse  will  not,  and  at  last  the  coach  and  ibp 

fl676.)  “  I  was  at  Versailles  on  Saturday  with  the  Villars.  ^ 

'  1  »  M  S.U  J  S.L  k  A.  horses  are  overiurnea  upon  the  heads  of  man  and  horsp  m/i 

You  know  the  queen  s  toilette,  the  mass,  and  the  dinner;  but  ^  I  “wrs€,tn(i 

,  .  1  ^  1  r  .-a*  I  •  .u  1  Pftss  over  them,  and,  more  than  that,  roll  over  and  ovct  itiwin 

there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  stifling  ourselves  in  the  crowd  same  time  the  man  and  the  horse,  instead  o  C 

to  catch  a  gdimpse  of  their  raajesues  at  tabl^  At  three  o  clock  j  ^  ^  crippled,  n  iraculouslv « 

the  king,  the  queen.  Monsieur,  Madame,  Mademoiselle,  and  themselves,  remount  the  one  upon  the  other,  and“  ke  „ 

all  the  princes  and  princesses,  together  with  Madame  de  Montes-  ^  ,  ^rchiishop,  the  coachmin  a 

Fhortrs  £  s  ol^vtst':rm\le3‘\n‘\^riL':u-;[f{r.  rr,p 

apartn^mt  which  you  know.  All  is  divinely  furnished  all  is  archbisLp  said,  ‘  If  I  hL  taught  t'he  rascal  rwould  S 
magnificent.  There  is  no  heat,  and  you  pass  from  one  place  to  P^rcken  and  his  cars  cm  off! '  ” 

another  without  the  slightest  squeezing.  A  game  of  reversis 

fives  the  company  form  and  settlement.  The  king  is  close  to  Qf  these  letters  Lamartine  has  said  very  beautifully  thai 
[adamc  de  Montespan,  who  keeps  the  bank  ;  Monsieur,  the  they  are 
queen,  and  Madame  de  Soubise ;  Dangcau  and  party,  Langle'e  ^ 

and  party,  are  at  separate  tables.  A  thousand  louis  d’ors  are  “  the  classic  of  closed  doors.  Above  all,  it  is  a  book  more  suited 

Kread  u|)on  the  clotli ;  they  have  no  other  counters.  I  watched  to  old  age  than  to  the  opening  years  of  life  ;  it  does  not  [losscgi 

Dangcau  play,  and  was  astonished  to  see  what  simpletons  we  enough  of  passion  to  satisfy  youth.  Before  it  can  give  ni 
are  at  play  lieside  him.  All  his  thoughts  are  centred  upon  the  pleasure  the  first  heat  of  life  must  be  subdued  or  deademd  by 

game,  and  he  wins  where  others  lose ;  he  neglects  nothing,  and  the  progress  of  time.  It  is  the  book  for  the  evening,  and  noi 

he  profits  by  everything ;  his  attention  is  never  diverted  —  in  a  for  the  early  dawn.  It  has  a  subdued  light:  it  abounds  ii 

word,  his  caution  defies  fortune.  He  will  win  two  hundred  shadows,  reveries :  a  sort  of  vague  repose,  and  the  ealnincss  of 

thousand  francs  in  ten  days,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  a  the  setting  sun.  It  suits  the  perioti  when  men,  ceasing  all 

month.  He  said  that  I  was  a  partner  in  his  game;  so  that  I  desire  to  advance  or  to  act,  seat  themselves  before  the  door  or 

was  very  agreeably  and  very  convcuiently  seated.  I  saluted  the  at  the  fireside,  to  discourse  in  a  low  voice  of  the  events  and 

king,  as  you  taught  me,  and  he  returned  my  salute  as  if  I  had  crowds  that  occupy  the  world,  without  being  tempted  to  mingle 

been  voting  and  beautiful.  .  .  .  Madame  de  Montespan  spoke  to  with  them  again.  It  is  less  life  than  a  conversation  upon  life. 


even  tnc  arcnuisnop  iiimseii,  cry  out,  otopt  stop  tliat  rogae, 
that  we  may  give  him  a  hundred  blows  1  ’  In  telling  the  siory 
the  archbishop  said,  ‘  If  I  had  caught  the  rascal  I  would  h>n 
had  his  arras  broken  and  his  cars  cut  off!  ’  ” 

Of  these  letters  Lamartine  has  said  very  beautifully  that 
they  are 


been  young  and  beautiful.  .  .  .  Madame  de  Montespan  spoke  to 
me  of  Bourbon  .  .  .  her  loveliness  is  certainly  marvellous ;  her 
figure  is  not  so  stout  as  it  was,  but  her  eyes  and  complexion 
have  lost  none  of  their  beauty.  She  was  attired  in  French 
point;  her  hair  was  dressed  in  a  thousand  curls;  two  at  the 
temples  drooped  down  upon  her  cheeks  ;  upon  her  head  she 
wore  black  ribbons  and  pearls,  adorned  with  buckles  and  loops 
of  diamonds  of  the  first  water ;  three  or  four  bodkins,  but  no 
other  covering  ;  in  a  word,  a  triumphant  beauty,  worthy  to  win 
the  admiration  of  all  the  foreign  ambassadors.  She  knows  that 
it  has  been  laid  to  her  charge  that  she  prevented  all  France  from 
seeing  the  king  ;  so  she  has  given  him  back,  as  you  see  —  and 
you  cannot  believe  the  joy  that  it  has  given  to  everybody,  and  the 
Drilliancc  that  it  has  restored  to  the  court.  This  agreeable  con¬ 
fusion,  without  confusion,  of  everything  that  is  most  select,  con¬ 
tinues  from  three  until  six.  If  any  couriers  arrive  the  king  re¬ 
tires  a  moment  to  read  his  letters,  and  then  returns.  There  is 
always  music,  to  which  he  listens,  and  which  has  a  very  good 
effect.  He  talks  with  the  ladies,  who  are  accustomed  to  receive 
that  honor.  At  six  o'clock  every  one  rises  from  the  gaming 
tables  ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  counting  gains  and  losses ;  there 
are  neither  counters  nor  tokens ;  the  pools  consist  of  at  least 
five,  perhaps  six  or  seven  hundreid  louts,  the  bigger  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  twelve  hundred.  At  first  each  person  pools  twenty, 
which  is  a  hundred ;  and  the  dealer  afkerwards  pools  ten.  The 
person  who  holds  the  knave  is  cntitletl  to  four  louis ;  they  pass; 
and  when  they  play  before  the  pool  is  taken  they  forfeit  sixteen, 
which  teaches  them  not  to  play  out  of  turn.  Talking  is  inces¬ 
santly  going  on,  and  there  is  no  end  of  hearts.  *  How  many 
hearts  have  you  1  I  have  two ;  I  have  three ;  I  have  four  —  he 
has  only  three  then,  he  has  only  four ;  ’  and  Dangcau  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  all  this  chatter  ;  he  sees  through  the  games  —  he 
draws  his  conclusions  —  he  discovers  which  is  the  person  he 
wants ;  truly  he  is  your  only  man  for  holding  the  cards.  At 
six  the  carriages  are  at  the  door.  The  king  is  in  one  of  them 
with  Madame  de  Montespan,^  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  'Thi- 
anges,  and  honest  d’Hendicourt,  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  on  the  stool. 
You  know  how  these  open  carriages  are  made ;  they  do  not  sit 
fiftce  to  face,  bat  all  looking  the  same  way.  The  queen  occupies 


for  the  early  dawn.  It  has  a  subdued  light;  it  abounds  it 
shadows,  reveries  :  a  sort  of  vague  repose,  and  the  ealninoib  of 
the  setting  sun.  It  suits  the  perioti  when  men,  ceasing  all 
desire  to  advance  or  to  act,  seat  themselves  before  the  door  or 
at  the  fireside,  to  discourse  in  a  low  voice  of  the  events  and 
crowds  that  occupy  the  world,  without  being  tempted  to  mingls 
with  them  again.  It  is  less  life  than  a  conversation  upon  life. 
This  book  refreshes  after  the  heart  has  been  exhausted  bv  the 
emotions  of  the  day  —  it  is  the  volume  of  repose.” 

Since  this  article  has  been  written,  a  new  impetus  hae 
been  given  to  the  fame  of  Madame  de  Sdvignd  by  the 
publication  of  the  Countess  de  Piiliga’s  book.  The  work 
has  evidently  been  a  labor  of  love,  and,  like  all  people  is 
love,  the  lady  has  been  prone  to  magnify  the  excellencci 
of  the  object.  Thus,  she  has  accredited  Madame  de 
Sdvigne  with  virtues  which  she  did  not  possess,  and  subli¬ 
mated  those  she  did  possess  to  an  inordinate  degree.  But 
perhaps  the  gravest  fault  of  the  boc/k,  in  an  artistic  sense, 
lies  in  the  disproportionate  number  of  secondary  characters 
introduced,  it  is  true  that  the  title-page  speaks  of  Madame 
de  Sevignd  and  her  contemporaries ;  but  still  we  expect 
the  former  to  be  the  central  figure.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  as  she  is  frequently  elbowed  aside  by  friends,  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  even  comparative  strangers.  In  the  pictures  of 
the  great  old  masters  we  frequently  find  the  objects  which 
fill  up  the  backgrounds  mere  sketches,  without  finish  or 
elaboration,  so  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  may  be  more 
fully  concentrated  upon  the  centre  figures,  the  meaning  of 
the  painter.  With  certain  modifications,  this  treatment 
holds  good  in  the  literary  art.  Nevertheless  the  Countess 
de  PuTiga’s  work  has  very  admirably  filled  up  a  void  in 
literary  history,  and  has  rendered  “  the  queen  of  letter 
writers  ”  a  living  entity  to  thousands  of  readers  to  whom 
she  has  previously  been  but  a  name. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Mges  ana  nonesiu  nenuicouri,  in  a  looi  s  parauise,  on  tne  stool.  j,  declined  a  peer^e 

You  know  how  these  open  carnages  are  made ;  they  do  not  sit  offered  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone: 

&ce  to  face,  bat  all  lookiag  the  same  way.  Ihe  queen  occupies  ^ 

Th*  house  known  as  “  Pope’s  Villa,"  on  the  banks  of  tM 
1  4e  Mont«^  wu  at  thU  tim.  In  the  height  of  her  eModenej,  Thames  at  Twickenham,  is  at  present  in  the  market, 

although  MuiuteDOD  wst  alrsadj  prepartog  for  her  dowofisll.  She  waa  a  *  r 

vIee-AlueeD  rclgoiDg  over  the  reel  one  When  ebe  made  e  jonmey  the  wee  FOLLOWING  in  the  Steps  of  the  Paris  Fimro,  the  PrSMS, 
SrtS  ‘k?  followi,.g  ■■  I^rd  Selkirk  .rrijJ 

Md  gilt  lihe  those  of  Cleopatra,  luxurloue  with  crimson  and  damask,  and  morning  in  Pans.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the  tamous 
hlasiog  with  the  colors  of  Vimnoe  and  NaTarre.  whose  adventures  suggested  to  De  Foe  his  '  Robinson  Cnnoa 


I  1873.]  BETSY 

I  Thb  Aitguburg  Gazette  publishes  a  poem,  “  Farewell  to 
Vienna,”  composed  by  Count  Beust  on  23d  November,  1871, 

■  on  his  removal  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Empire.  The 
I  ^^3  ,,ere  tirst  printed  in  the  Dioskuren,  a  periodical  published 
^  the  Austro-Hungarian  civil  service. 

A  MEW  weekly  journal,  which  professes  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
i  |g^t  classes,  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  Madrid.  The 
1  editors  announce  their  programme  to  be  “War  to  the  rich; 

I  ^  ,Q  the  powerful ;  war  to  society  ;  war  to  the  family  ;  war  to 
i  nroperty;  war  against  God."  The  police  have  naturally  re- 
^ied  by  ’war  to  the  proprietors,  who  have  made  themselves 
icarce. 

Calcraft,  the  English  hangman,  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  shortly  retire  from  an  official  life,  and  seek  the  repose  of 
cnltivating  roses,  dahlias,  and  tulips,  for  which  he  has  a  great 
tsste.  The  last  “  touch  of  his  art”  was  on  the  poisoner  Cotton, 

It  Durham,  and  before  he  left  that  city  he  acquainted  the  prison 
winlers  that  she  would  be  the  last  person  he  should  “  put  a 
nightciip  on,”  although  he  regretted  retiring  from  his  profession 
without  “  performing  ”  on  the  newspaper  reporters. 

M.  Thiers  has  installed  himself  at  the  £lysce,  not  in  the 
I  iirge  apartments  which  have  been  successively  occupied  by 
’  Ni^leon  I.,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (1815),  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  (1867),  but  in  what 
lie  called  the  small  rooms,  whieh  were  destined  under  the  late 
nrernment  for  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  which  the  Emperor  had 
cansd  to  be  redecorated  in  1 869.  They  consist  of  a  large 
drawing-room,  two  others  of  less  size,  a  study,  a  card-room,  and 
three  bedchambers. 

A  FLBASAMT  life  must  be  that  of  the  Carlist  Santa  Cruz.  It 
ii  said  that  he  has  a  body-guard  of  forty  men,  the  only  men  in 
whom  he  has  any  confidence.  “When  he  sleeps  —  and  he 
sleeps  very  little  —  he  has  always  two  sentinels  of  his  hody-giiard 
near  him.'  He  only  partakes  of  food  after  it  has  been  tasted  by 
light  or  ten  other  persons.  He  never  eats  bread,  but  is  in  th'e 
habit  of  consuming  small  thin  cakes  cooked  for  him  by  his  own 
people.  Always  on  his  guard,  he  never  forgets  that  a  price  of 
I0,000rr.  is  pla'ced  on  his  head,  and  he  distrusts  everybody.” 


// 


BETSY  LEE. 


Now  the  grandest  onld  pazon.  I’ll  be  bail. 

That  ever  was,  was  onld  Pazon  Gale. 

Aw,  of  all  the  kind  and  the  good  and  the  true  I 
And  the  aisy  and  free,  and  — “  How  do  you  do  f 
And  how’s  your  mother,  Tom,  and  — the  fishin  1  ” 

Spakin  that  nice,  and  allis  wishin 

Good  luck  to  the  boats,  and  —  “  How’s  the  take  7  " 

And  blessin  us  there  for  Jesus’  sake. 

And  many  a  time  he’d  come  out  and  try 
A  line,  and  the  keen  he  was,  and  the  spry  I 
And  he’d  sit  in  the  stern,  and  he’d  tuck  his  tails. 

And  well  he  knew  how  to  handle  the  sails. 

And  sometimes,  if  we  were  smookin,  he’d  ax 
For  a  pipe,  and  then  we’d  be  tnmin  our  backs, 

Lettin  on  never  to  see  him,  and  lookin 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  him  a  smookin 
Twis’  as  strong  and  as  hlack  as  tar. 

And  terrible  solium  and  regular. 

Bless  me  I  the  sperrit  that  was  in  him  too, 

Houldin  on  till  all  was  blue  I 
And  only  a  little  man,  but  staunch. 

With  a  main  big  heart  aback  of  his  paunch  I 

Inst  a  little  round  man  —  but  yon  should  ha’  seen  him  agate 

Of  a  good-sized  conger  or  a  skate  : 

His  arms  as  stiff,  and  his  eye  afire. 

And  every  muscle  of  him  like  wire. 

Bat  avast  this  talk  1  What  I  what  did  yon  say  7 
TiU  us  more  about  the  Pazon  —  eh  7 
Well,  well  1  he  was  a  pazon  —  yis  1 
But  there’s  odds  of  pazons,  that’s  the  way  it  is. 

For  there’s  pazons  now  that’s  mortal  proud. 

And  some  middlin  humble,  that’s  allowed. 

And  there’s  pazons  partiklsr  about  their  clothes. 

And  rings^on  their  hngers,  and  hells  on  their  toes : 

^And  there’s  pazons  that  doesn  know  your  names, 
ohnt  the  gate,  my  man  1  ”  and  all  them  games. 


And  there’s  pazons  too  free  —  I’ve  heard  one  cuss 
As  hard  and  us  hearty  as  one  of  us. 

But  Pazon  Gale  —  now  I’ll  give  you  his  size. 

He  was  a  simple  pazon,  and  lovin  and  wise. 

That’s  what  he  was,  and  quiet  uncommon. 

And  never  said  much  to  man  nor  woman  ; 

Only  the  little  he  said  was  meat 
For  a  hungry  heart,  and  soft  and  sweet. 

The  way  he  said  it :  and  often  talkin 
To  hisself,  and  lookin  down,  and  walkin. 

Now  there’s  some  of  them  pazons  they’re  allis  shontin. 
And  tearin  at  you,  and  ravin  and  routin. 

And  they  gets  you  pinned  with  a  lot  of  others 
In  a  coop,  and  they  calls  you  sisthers  and  brothers; 
And  you  can’t  get  out,  so  the  beggars  raises 
Their  vice,  and  gives  it  you  like  blazes. 

What’s  the  good  of  all  that  surt! 

Swcaiin  and  actin  and  bustin  their  shirt ; 

Shiverin  the  very  roof  to  splanthers  — 

I  never  liked  them  roaring  ranthers. 

Yes !  our  pazon  was  quiet,  but,  mind  ye  1  don’t  doubt 
But  the  same  man  knew  well  what  was  he  about. 

Aye,  many  a  time  I’ve  seen  his  face 

All  slushed  with  tears,  and  him  tellin  of  grace 

And  mercy  and  that,  and  his  vice  so  low. 

But  trimblin  —  aw,  we  liked  him  though  I 

And  he  wasn  livin  above  the  bay 
Where  I  was  livin,  but  a  bit  away. 

Over  the  next ;  and  betwix  the  two 

The  land  ran  out  to  a  point,  and  a  screw 

Of  the  tide  set  in  on  the  rocks,  and  there 

He’d  stand  in  the  mornin,  and  listen  to  hear 

The  dip  of  our  oars  comin  out,  and  the  jealous 

We  were  of  the  Derbyhaven  fellows  1 

And  the  way  we’d  pull  to  try  which  would  be  fuss  I 

And  “  Pazon  1  ”  we’d  say,  “  are  you  comin  with  us  7" 

And  the  Derbyhaven  chaps  would  call  — 

And  the  way  he’d  smile  and  say  nothing  at  all  I 
Well,  that’s  the  Pazon,  you’ll  understand. 

Aye,  the  very  man,  the  verj-  man. 

Aw,  if  I  once  get  agate  of  him  — 

But  some  night  again,  if  I’ll  be  in  the  trim. 

I’ll  maybe  be  tellin  you  more,  if  so  be 
You’ll  be  carin  to  listen,  and  all  agree. 

Well,  the  Pazon  was  walkin  on  the  gravel  — 

My  conscience !  the  slow  that  man  did  travel  1 
Backwards  and  forrards,  and  stoppin  and  thinkin. 

And  a  talkin  away  to  hisself  like  winkin ; 

And  a  pickin  a  flower,  or  a  kickin  a  stone. 

There  he  was  anyway  all  alone. 

And  I  felt  like  a  reglar  blund’rin  blockit. 

And  I  stowed  the  quid  in  my  waistcoat  pocket. 

And  I  said,  “  Here  goes  !  I  don’t  care  a  fardin,” 

And  I  opened  the  gate,  and  into  the  garden. 

And  —  '•  Pazon  !  ’’  I  says,  “  I’ve  come  to  you.” 

“  Is  it  true,  Tom  Baynes  7  ”  he  says,  “  is  it  true  7  ” 

And  he  looked  —  “  No  it  isn’t !  ”  I  said,  quite  pale ; 

“  So  you  needn  look  that  way,  Pazon  Gale  I 
It  isn  true !  ”  So  the  ould  man  smiled. 

And  says  he,  “  Well,  don’t  be  angry,  child !  ” 

Child  he  called  me  —  d'ye  see  1  d'ye  seel 
Child  I  —  and  he  takes  my  hand,  and  says  he, 

“  I  suppose  von’ve  got  a  yam  to  spin : 

Come  in,  'Tom  Baynes,  come  in,  come  in  I  ” 

So  in  we  went,  and  him  smilin  like  fun. 

Into  the  parlor ;  but  the  Misthress  run 
Quite  shamed  lek,  a  whiskin  through  the  door. 

And  droppin  her  things  upon  the  floor. 

And  the  sarvailt  keeked  over  the  landin-top  — 

A  dirty  trouss,  with  her  head  like  a  mop  — 

And  she  gum^  like  a  cat,  but  I  didn  care. 

Though  they’re  middlin  spiteful  them  craythun  are. 

So  I  tould  the  Pazon  all  that  I  had. 

And  he  sa^s,  “  God  bless  ye !  God  bless  ye  I  my  lad  I  ” 
Aw,  it’s  himself  that  knew  my  very  soul. 

And  me  so  young  and  him  so  onl’. 

And  all  the  good  talk !  and  never  fear  — 

And  leave  it  to  him,  and  he’d  bring  me  clear  — 

And  Anthony  wanted  talkin  to  — 

And  on  with  the  hat  —  and  away  he’d  go  — 

And  yoang  Misther  Taylor  (a  son  of  ould  Dan  1) 

Was  a  very  intelligent  young  man. 
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“  Aisy  !  Pnzon,”  says  I,  and  he  went; 

And  nil  the  road  home  —  “  in-tel-U-<jenl  ”  — 

I  snid,  “  What's  that  1 "  some  pretty  name 
For  a  —  den;;  it!  these  pazons  just  like  crame, 

They’re  talkin  that  smooth  —  aw,  it’s  well  to  bo  civil  — 

A  son  of  ould  Dan’s ! "  and  Dan  was  a  divil. 

That  was  a  Monday ;  a  Thursday  night 
The  Pazon  come,  and  bless  me  the  fright 
The  ould  woman  was  in,  and  wipin  the  chair. 

And  nudgin  and  winkin  —  “  Is  Thomas  there?" 

He  says  —  “  Cun  I  see  him  ?  ”  So  up  I  got. 

And  out  at  the  door,  and  I  put  a  knot 
On  my  heart,  like  one  of  you,  when  he  takes 
A  turn  and  belays,  and  houlds  on  till  it  breaks. 

And  —  “  Well  ?  ”  I  says  —  then  he  looked  nt  me. 

And,  “  Have  you  your  piirc,  'I'liomas  ?  "  says  he ; 

"  Maybe  you’d  better  light  it,’’  he  said, 

“  It’s  terrible  good  to  study  the  head.” 

He  wouldn’t  take  rest  till  I  had  it  lit ; 

And  he  twisscs,  and  twisscs,  and  — “  Wait  a  bit!  " 

And  he  says,  and  he  feels,  and  “  We’re  all  alone," 

Says  he,  and  bchould  ve !  a  pipe  of  his  own. 

And  "  I'll  smook  too,’’^  ho  says ;  and  ho  charges,  ] 

And  puffs  awav  like  Boanarges. 

I  never  knew  tlic  like  was  at  him  afore : 

And  so  we  walked  along  the  shore. 

And  if  ho  didn  behove  to  spin  a  yam 
About  the  stars  —  and  Aldcbarn, 

And  Orion  —  and  just  to  consedher 
The  grand  way  God  had  put  them  together. 

And  wasn  it  a  good  world  after  all. 

And  —  what  was  man  —  and  the  Bihlc  —  and  Paul  — 

Till  I  got  quite  mad,  and  I  says  —  “  'riiat’il  do  I 
Were  you  at  the  Brew,  Pazon  1  were  you  at  the  Brew  ?  ” 

Aw,  then  it  all  come  out,  and  the  jaw 

Ould  Anthony  had,  and  the  coorts,  and  the  law ; 

And  —  Jane  Magee  and  her  mother  hath  — 

He  had  gone  there  twice,  but  she  stuck  to  her  oath  — 

And  —  what  could  he  do  ?  “  I’m  going,"  says  I  — 

“  Keep  up  your  heart  now  !  ”  “  I’ll  Irg,  I’ll  tiy." 

“  Good  night,  and  mind  you’ll  go  straight  to  bed  I 
God  bless  ye,  'fom  !  ’’  “  And  you,  sir  I  ’’  I  said. 

**  Come  up  in  the  mornin  !  Good  night!  good  night! 

Now  mind  you’ll  come  I  "  “  AV.  right !  all  right !  " 

And  it’s  into  the  house,  and  “Mawthcr,”  I  says, 

"  I’m  off."  "  What’s  off  ?  ”  says  she,  “  if  you  plaze  I 
Off!  what  off!  ’’  says  she,  “you  slink!  ” 

And  she  was  sliarplin  a  knife  upon  the  sink. 

And  she  flung  it  down,  and  she  looked  that  way  — 

Straight  and  stiff ;  and  “  What  did  you  say  ? 

Off!  off  where  1  ”  and  the  sting  of  a  light 
Snapped  quick  in  her  eye  —  “  All  right !  all  right !  " 

I  says,  and  away  to  the  chiss  I  goes  — 

“  Stand  by  !  ’’  I  cried,  “  I  want  my  clothes.” 

And  I  hauled  them  out  —  aw,  she  gev  a  leap. 

And  “  Lave  them  alone !  ’’  she  says,  “  you  creep !  ” 

And  she  skutched  them  up,  and  she  whisked  about 
As  lithe  os  an  eel,  and  still  lookin  out 
Over  her  shouldhcr,  and  cycin  me. 

Like  a  flint,  or  some  dead  thing.  “  Let  be, 

Mawthcr,"  I  says,  “  let  go !  you’d  batthcr  1  ’’ 

Aw,  then  if  she  didn  begin,  no  matther  I 
And  she  threw  the  things  upon  the  floor. 

And  she  stamped  them,  and  down  on  her  knees,  and  she  toor. 
And  ripped,  and  ragged,  and  scrunched  away, 

Aw,  hands  and  teeth,  —  I’ll  be  bound  to  say 
Them  shirts  was  eighteen  pence  the  yard  I 
KacI  good  shirts !  aw,  the  woman  was  hard. 

Hard  she  was,  and  lusty,  and  strong  — 

I’ve  heard  them  say  when  she  was  young. 

She  could  lift  a  hundred-weight  and  more. 

And  there  wasn  a  man  in  the  parish  could  throw  her. 

And  ns  for  shcarin  and  pickin  potatoes  — 

Aw,  well,  she  bet  all,  and  always  as  nate  as 
A  pin,  and  takin  a  pride  in  it— 

For  there’s  some  ould  women,  they’re  hardly  fit. 

They’re  that  dirty  and  stupid,  and  messin  and  muddin, 

1  wudn  live  with  the  like  —  No  I  I  wndn  I 
But  yandhar  woman  —  asleep  or  awake  — 

Was  a  clanc  ould  craythur  and  no  mistake. 

But  hard  —  aw,  hard  I  for  the  ould  man  died. 

And  she  looked,  and  she  looked,  but  she  never  cried  — 

And  him  laid  out,  as  sweet  as  bran. 

And  everything  white,  like  a  gentleman. 
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And  brass  nails — bless  ye  I  and  none  of  your  ’sterrits,  ^ 
But  proud  in  herself,  and  sarvin  the  sperrits. 

And  "  Misthrc.ss  Baynes  now  !  was  he  prepared  ?  " 

God  knows"  says  she  —  aw,  the  woman  was  hard. 

But  if  you  could  have  prised  the  hatches 

Of  that  strong  sowl,  you  would  have  seen  the  catches 

She  made  nt  her  heart,  choked  up  to  the  brim. 

And  you'd  ha’  knew  she  was  as  dead  as  him. 

But  mind  mo!  from  that  very  day 
The  woman’s-juice,  as  you  may  say. 

Was  clean  dried  out  of  her,  and  she  got 
As  tough  and  as  dry  and  as  hard  as  a  knot. 

Hard  —  but  handy,  and  goin  still. 

Not  troublin  much  for  good  or  ill; 

Like  the  moon  and  the  stars  God  only  touched 
Once  long  ago,  and  away  they  scutched ; 

And  now  He  never  minds  them  a  bit. 

But  they  keep  goin  on,  for  they’re  used  of  it. 

Goin  on  !  Well,  she  did  go  on  that  night. 

And  up  from  the  floor,  and  her  back  to  the  light 
Of  the  fire  (it  was  biirnin  middlin  low). 

And  the  candle  capsized,  and  she  looked  to  grow 
That  big  in  the  dark,  and  never  a  breath. 

But  staiidin  there  like  the  shaddn  of  death  — 

Never  a  breath  —  for  maybe  a  minute. 

Just  like  a  cloud  with  the  thunder  in  it 
Dark  and  still,  till  its  powder-bags 
Burst  —  and  the  world  is  blown  to  rags. 

Aw,  she  gave  it  them  with  a  taste  —  she  did: 

‘  And  was  it  that  flippity-flappity  Aid 
Of  a  Betsy  Lee  ?  and  she  knew  well  enough 
What  I’d  come  to  at  last  with  my  roilkin  and  stuff. 

And  sniflin  about  where  I  hadn  no  call. 

And  the  lines  liangin  rottin  upon  the  wall. 

And  the  boat  never  moored,  and  grindin  her  bones 
To  sawdust  u])on  the  cobblin  stones  — 

And  the  people  talkin  —  and  who  were  the  Lees  ? 

Who  were  they  now  after  all,  if  you  please? 

Who  were  they  to  cock  their  nose  ? 

And  I.cc’s  ould  wife  with  her  strings  and  her  bows. 

And  her  streamers  and  trimmins,  and  pippin  and  poppin 

Her  d - d  ould  head  like  a  hen  with  a  toppin  !  ’’ 

Did  she  cuss  ?  aye,  she  cussed,  and  it’s  a  rael  bad  hearin, 
Mind  ye  I  a  woman  cussin  or  swearin  — 

Fartiklcr  your  mawthcr  —  still  for  all  it’s  true. 

There’s  difl'erin  sorts  of  cussin  too. 

For  there’s  cussin  that  comce  down  like  fire  from  heaven 
Fierce  and  strong —  like  the  blast  that’s  driven 
From  the  mouth  of  a  seven-times  heated  furnace  ; 

That’s,  you  sec,  when  a  man’s  in  carnes’. 

And  there’s  cussin  that’s  no  use  whataver, 

Slibberin  slobbcrin  sliishin  slaver  — 

A  fool’s  lips  runnin  with  brimstone  froth. 

The  muckin  skum  of  the  divil’s  own  broth. 

“  And  had  they  forgot  when  they  lived  next  door? 

A  lazy  lot,  and  ns  poor  as  poor  — 

And  —  Misses  liaunes!  the  heautiftd  tag 
You’ve  got  —  and  /  raelg  think  I’ll  stag  — 

And  —  could  gou  lend  me  a  shillin  till  to-morrow  T 
And  borrow,  Ixtrrow,  liorrow,  borrow. 

Aye,  and  starvin,  and  him  doin  nothin  for  hours 
But  mkin  aliout  with  his  harbs  and  his  flowers  — 

The  lig-y-ma-treih  I  the  dirty  ould  bough ! 

And  now  it  was  Misther  Lee!  my  gough  I 
(To  be  continued.) 


Burnett’s  Cocoainr  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  tlie  Growth  or  thi 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  'rradc-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Coughs  and  Colds. —  Those  who  are  suffering  from 
Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  should  try 
“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 

The  Gettysburg  Kataltsine  Water  performs  m»D 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Bead 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


